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SEARCH FOR HOME. 


BY J. K. STANFORD. 


We live in a rapidly moulting 
empire. Whether our next plumage, 
as the ornithologists would say, will 
be ‘eclipse,’ or that imperial feather 
in which, once more resplendent, we 
crow and sing and do all manner of 
creative things again, is still unguess- 
able. But it is refreshing now to 
recall, as a fowl in moult may wist- 
fully do, some of the things of which 
there was unconsidered superabun- 
dance not so long ago in these islands, 
and which have now almost vanished, 
or been cornered by some Ministry, 
with dire results. 

Food is too sore a subject to 
most workers in the country, so let 
us begin, as hens may do, with 
housing. 

It began, for me, long ago in the 
early twenties, when Hitler was prob- 
ably painting a shop-front somewhere 
and had only dreamed of Berchtes- 
gaden. Three of us were sitting on 
the lawn outside the Club that was 
known over most of India as ‘ Old 
Tolly. Behind us was the glare 


and stench of Calcutta in early May, 
but in the oasis of Tollygunge there 


was the grateful shade of trees. A 
clean breeze swept over the grass 
of the golf links and vanished with 
a sigh southwards towards the fetid 
chequer-board of Lower Bengal. 

My friend James Plenty had his 
nose deep in a month-old copy of 
‘Country Life,’ not the slim paper 
it is today, but a great, glossy volume 
over 100 pages long, in which the 
letterpress was a luscious sandwich 
between layers of equally rich adver- 
tisements. James was, I _ think, 
enjoying himself, as so many people 
used to do in India when the grass- 
hopper became a burden about that 
time of year. His retirement was 
not due for another twenty-three 
years, and to the natural sporting 
instincts of the sixth Lord Walsing- 
ham, as he once confided to me with 
a grin, he had added one of the most 
spectacular overdrafts in the post-war 
history of Cox’s Bank. But for all 
that, James was busy buying himself 
a country house. 

It used to be fun in those years to 
turn the glossy pages and pick out 
for oneself in imagination, out of the 
G 
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hundreds available, a house or cottage 
one had never seen except in an 
advertisement, but which one felt, 
in Chesterton’s words, was “ built 
for one in the very shape of one’s 
soul.”” There seemed to be so many, 
scattered all over Britain, “for sale 
or to let,” great and small, “ charm- 
ing old world” and “recently 
modernised,”’ at all prices, but rarely 
above £5000 and rarely below £500. 
Sometimes we, in the outer darkness 
of Calcutta and other hinderparts of 
the East, used to wonder why such 
patently desirable abodes ever came 
into the market at all. 

But there they were, scores of them. 
And at that moment James Plenty 
was torn between a house near Mine- 
head, where he could play polo and 
hunt the stag, another on the east 
coast where there was an estuary 
at his door for yachting and wild- 
fowling, a third in a delectable part 
of Wiltshire (“hunting with two 
packs, excellent partridge-shooting, and 
a two-century-old walled garden’’), 
and a fourth somewhere in Brecon 
where he could watch kites nesting and 
shoot grouse on the Black Mountains. 

James Plenty had, in fact, forgotten 
for the moment the thin red line in 
his passbook, and was busily retiring 
in imagination to four different places 
at once. His tea grew cold while 
he did so. 

A shadow passed between us and 
the sun, a great brown reeking form 
brushed James Plenty’s forehead, and 
the next second a kite was sailing 
high in air across the lawn with the 
bread-and-butter off James’s plate 
gripped firmly in its claws. Two 
other kites whistled shrilly and gave 
chase. This was a recognised feature 
of tea-time on the lawn at the Tolly- 
gunge Club, but the victim never 
quite got used to the assault, 
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“Ugh! how that bird smelt!” 
said Mrs Plenty, waking up from ‘The 
Tatler’ and a study of the March 
point-to-points.. ‘‘ We shan’t have 
that sort of thing at Home, anyway. 
Birds in England do know where 
they belong!” 

James, thus rudely deprived of 
his bread - and - butter, temporarily 
shelved the idea of the house in 
Breconshire, though there were at 
that moment probably only two pairs 
of kites in all Wales. His eye roved 
back to the paper on his knee. 

“T think this one ought to do us 
very well, don’t you, m’dear?” he 
said; ‘village under one mile, only 
five and a half miles from a railway 
station, six bed., three recep., com- 
modious stabling for four, usual offices, 
garage, tennis lawn, large paddock, in 
all about four acres... .’’ He went 
on to read the encomium prepared 
by one who, besides being an estate 
agent, was clearly a poet, a mellow 
optimist, and a man in whose eyes 
any gander of a residence was no 
mean swan. 

“* How far is it from a bus route?” 
demanded Mrs Plenty, with a weird 
flash of prescience that one fine day 
there might be no such things as 
motor-cars and petrol to put in them. 
“And what about company’s water! 
My old Aunt Dora,” she turned to 
me, ‘whose husband was in the 
Bombay-Burma, says she spends every 
decent summer in Suffolk praying for 
rain, and in wet winters the well under 
the house overflows into the cellar!” 

I lost sight of James Plenty in the 
next few years on my return to 
Burma (I feel sure he became 4 


famous man), so that I cannot say 
whether he ever got as far as writing 
for any of those four houses. But 
I did hear, years later, of a man in 
Bengal who, hypnotised by just such 
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an advertisement on a golf-club lawn, 
did actually purchase the house by 
cable in the following week without 
ever seeing it. His daughter, they 
told me, during the war, when all 
housemaids were ‘on munitions,” 
had walked or scudded three and a 
half miles a@ day down the furlongs 
of stone-flagged passage which divided 
the kitchen from the living-rooms and 
the telephone. 

That abundance of houses is queer 
to look back on now at a time when 
half one’s acquaintances are ‘ dis- 
placed persons’ from our ex-Empire, 
and are roosting precariously, not 
where they would be, but wherever 
they can find a perch; when nothing 
can be done without a licence, and 
law-abiding persons have been known 
to import privily skilled bricklayers 
and masons into their households as 
‘butlers.’ There was a plethora of 
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‘domestic help’; remote from the 
madding crowd, but with everything 
from gas to railway stations handy ; 
intriguing, attractive, fascinating, 
‘period,’ of great charm and char- 
acter ; they all, one seems to remember, 
combined a trout-stream, as well as 
first-class hunting, shooting, and central 
heating. with matured grounds and 
the strange fact that the owner was 
prepared to accept a ‘ sacrificial price ’ 
to evict himself in your favour. 

As of Hans Breitmann’s party, one 
might say, “Where is dat barty 
now?’ Where have those houses 
all vanished ? They are not in the 
market. Granted that a few are 
girls’ schools, and in a few the officials 
of the National Coal Board are doubt- 
less feeling under-housed, and one or 
two failed to survive the attentions 
of the Luftwaffe or the carefree armies 
of the 1940’s; a few perhaps their 
owners have shut up firmly until 
sanity descends upon the realm; 
and a few, once desirable, are no 
longer so, because they lie cheek by 
jowl with an aerodrome or have been 
submerged in the overflow of a ‘ satel- 
lite town.’ But someone must be 
living in the rest. Has the supply 
merely gone underground ? As tobac- 
conists now never have any cigarettes, 
and wine merchants must earn a 
living off quotas still in the womb 
of time, so house-agents rarely have 
any houses for those who lack the 
income of a Nizam. 

Chesterton once hinted that the 
object of travel is that one may set 
foot at last in one’s own country as 
in a foreign land. But he can hardly 
have imagined a time when the 
Englishman, returning from long exile, 
would find himself a ‘displaced per- 
son,’ with sad memories of an easier 
life in other lands to haunt him in 
his retirement. 
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Here, for what it is worth, is part 
of the tale of just such a search for 
a home, as so many, starting from far 
behind scratch (woe is them!), are 
having to endure at this moment. 

I expect the primal urge to buy 
one came upon me that afternoon 
at Tollygunge, when the kite removed 
James Plenty’s bread - and - butter. 
Thereafter there were ‘privilege 
leaves,’ every thirty months or so, 
when one roosted precariously with 
relatives or friends or in hotels and 
other resorts. At intervals in each 
‘leave period’ one migrated hurriedly 
to Ireland or France for a week or 
two, lest one should be ‘stung for 
income tax’ after so many months 
in the Motherland. They seem, look- 
ing back, to have been expensive 
leaves, with a fair choice of setting. 
The migrant from the Nether East 
felt all the time like a cabbage pre- 
cariously transplanted from the kitchen 
garden, to bloom for a space on the 
terrace or in the rose garden. In a 
few months’ time one would be 
back again in the cabbage-patch or 
on the midden, lost to view. But 
for those few months one could forget 
the noise of ‘‘ the tree-toads’ chorus 
drowning all’’ in the rains, or the 
sight of one’s entrance-hall in Henzada, 
lit at nights by a petrol-lamp buzzing 
in a maze of flying ants, under which 
would be sitting five other toads 
motionless with open mouths, like 
wild-fowlers round a decoy. 

One forgot for a time the makeshifts 
of the Nether Eastern bath (two 
petrol-tins boiled over a wood-fire 
and decanted by hand into a tin tub), 
or the great toe with which Ali 
Mahomed pulled the little punkah 
over the dressing-table while you 
put on your collar and tie on hot 
nights lest both should disintegrate, 
or the fact that if you proposed to 
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eat a kipper it had to come 720 miles 
by rail in a box of ice. One day 
there would be real chickens—not the 
lean scavengers of Burmese villages. 
One day, too, there would be to drink 
what the Burman calls “ cow’s-udder 
milk,’ nwano, to distinguish it from 
nozi, the less lethal kind out of a 
tin. And somewhere not far away 
there would be real cows, fenced in; 
cows that knew their places, not the 
starving marauders which their owners 
drove privily into our garden at 
Insein to raven on the lawn and the 
rose-bushes. (For these we kept a 
loaded shot-gun permanently in our 
bedroom.) 

It was of all unlikely places at 
Punlumbum, on the edge of the 
Triangle, that my first definite attempt 
to find a home in the English country. 
side took shape. I was at that moment 
the only European within forty or 
fifty miles. Leave was a month ahead 
and I was proposing to cut across the 
Triangle into the remoter fastnesses 
of the Htawgaw mountains. But as 
I turned out the sweat-sodden mail- 
bag with which a runner had hurried 
across the foothills, I found among 
the files a cable from my wife in 
Southern England which ran :— 


“Have taken furnished house near 
siz months. Be sure bring 
sheets and bath-towels when you come.” 


This meant that our precious sheets, 
made in Belfast, bought in Oxford 
Street, exported laboriously 6500 miles 
by way of the Suez Canal to Rangoon, 
and thence 720 miles up-country, 
would have to be dug out of their 
tin-lined boxes, or from the clutches 
of the dhobi, who was reputed to 
borrow them as winding-sheets for 
his deceased friends if he was no 
watched. They would then retum 
to within a few hundred miles d 
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their ‘country of origin.’ I looked 
at the tousled Kachins, scratching 
themselves placidly around me in 
the sunshine. Sheets they had never 
imagined, though they used bath- 
towels occasionally as turbans. Nor, 
for that matter, had they ever 
imagined a hot bath. They slept in 
their clothes winter and summer, 
usually on a floor beside a log-fire. 
Some of the hardiest and least fussy 
travellers in the world, I guessed 
how they would chuckle if they 
knew what kit I was proposing to 
take with me on my next journey 
but one. Then I remembered that 
I was flying home, and the weight 
of the sheets and bath-towels would 
reduce the rest of my kit to a razor 
and a few pocket-handkerchiefs. 

But the house in Hampshire, when 
we entered it at last, had much 
amenity. It was a low, white house, 
not very big and not too small, with 
a charming garden and the privacy 
given by clipped hedges of yew. 
Behind it the downs rose gradually 
for two miles or more to a ridge 
crowned with one of the noblest 
beech avenues in the county, where 
cock-pheasants crowed and drummed 
among the bluebells. (We little guessed 
that ten years later that quiet beech 
avenue would be a roaring American 
ammunition dump and camp, and 
that the racing-stables up the hill 
from our house would contain not 
horses but the most lethal equipment 
required for the invasion of Normandy.) 
And from the house one could wander 
for twenty-five miles south-eastwards 
through a storied and prosperous 
countryside and hardly meet a soul, 
though three miles north-west were 
all the amenities of a cathedral city. 
Everything, in fact, was pleasantly 
‘old-world,’ as house-agents love to 
say, from the stone-curlews whistling 
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on a 500-acre rabbit warren (in ten 
years’ time it was to be a trench- 
mortar range) to the deafest parson 
I have ever encountered, in the little 
church next door, who kept a driving- 
mirror hung over the chancel, so that 
someone could signal to him when 
his congregation ceased their hymn- 
singing. 

The rent of the house was doubtless 
high, but it embraced an excellent 
gardener and a well-stocked kitchen 
garden, and ‘furnished’ was certainly 
a@ comprehensive term. As we looked 
at the spotless china, the gleaming 
parade of saucepans, the clean ink 
and blotting-paper our landlord had 
left on the table, we reflected pleasantly 
on the last seventy or eighty abodes, 
tents, shacks, rest-houses, government 
bungalows and so on, in which we 
had sojourned. We thought without 
regret of my relief ploughing through 
the rainy hills with blister-fly bites 
on his arms and blood from the 
leeches streaming down the inside of 
his pony’s hocks. 

All that blazing summer we basked 
in luxury and contentment. (It was 
the summer when no one could bowl 
the Australians out because there 
was no rain.) Little disturbed our 
peace, even one critical day when 
our spaniel puppies in full cry ran 
a large rat to bay under the door 
of a privy tenanted, for the moment, 
by our precious cook-housekeeper ; 
or the morning when, misled by a 
local paper, I rose at 3.15 a.M., 
meticulously cleaned an old grass-fed 
hunter by candle-light, and then hacked 
eleven miles to the place where the 
foxhounds were cubbing a week later. 
That was in mid-August, and two 
days later the gardener hinted that 
we needed a ‘tidy drop o’ rain’ badly. 
Next day a faint brown stain was 
visible in the bath-water. On the 
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day after neither the stain, nor any 
bath-water, was visible. Search re- 
vealed three inches of water in the 
well. From then on, during agonised 
negotiations with our landlord and 
the owner of the only local water- 
cart, the whole household passed one 
by one each day through the same 
bath-water, like sheep through a 
dipping-trough. We found ourselves 
glaring, as a beleaguered garrison may 
do, at the vicar’s house across the 
road where the well, deeper than ours 
and set farther down the subterranean 
‘anti-cline,’ had tapped the springs 
beneath the chalk on which we our- 
selves depended. Almost thankfully, 
when my leave was up, I fled back 
to northern Burma—that country of 
perennial streams and a one-hundred- 
and-fifty-inch rainfall. ‘“‘When we 
have a house of our own,” wrote the 
Deciding Factor, “it simply must 
have company’s water!” The area 
of possible search was at once halved. 

Three years later, on our next 
leave, we were ‘lent’ a house rent- 
free for two months. It was a pleasant 
farmhouse, mellow-tiled, with a large 
yard and piggeries at the back, looking 
over the quiet hop-fields of central 
Hampshire. The quid pro quo, and 
it seemed small enough at the time, 
was the duty of looking after two 
bull-terriers in the early autumn, 
while their owners were in Scotland. 
Like all bull-terriers, they were charm- 
ing dogs, but, we found, they enjoyed 
a Gestapo-like reputation in the village 
among all other dogs and cats and 
their possessors as well, so we were 
not popular in our walks abroad. 
Indeed, on the third day, I heard 
strangled bleating behind a hedge 
and was just in time to stop one of 
my protégés from throttling a tethered 
goat. 

The farmhouse kitchen had an 
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immense, almost medieval, oven, 
flanked with spits and a sort of 
priests’ hole into which they had jn 
old days doubtless inserted the scullion 
or the kitchen-maid, with strict orders 
on no account to let the fire out. We 
had little opportunity to learn ow 
way about this engine, and, lacking 
domestic help, we put into it a large 
sirloin of beef at noon on our first 
Saturday, expecting to eat it that 
evening. 

For the rest of the day we performed 
feats of stoking worthy of a naval 
battle, and pulled in and out the 
numerous dampers. Nothing seemed 
to happen. The sirloin was only 
faintly perspiring at 8 P.M., so we 
put it back angrily and dined on ham 
and eggs. It emerged again at lunch- 
time on Sunday, after twenty-five 
hours, cooked to a turn. 

“I suppose the infernal thing,” 
said my wife fiercely, ‘“‘ knows it’s 
the Sunday joint and refuses to be 
eaten before then.” 

The only other drawback to the 
farm was the great yard behind, 
in which sixty adolescent porkers 
were being ‘kept back’ for Christmas, 
to use the pigman’s meiosis for semi- 
starvation, within nose-shot of the 
drawing-room. On the day we arrived 
forty had just exchanged their mothers 
for the midden, and we watched one 
old sow, fierce with bereavement and 
giving panther-like roars of anger, 
make a valiant attempt to clear 4 
five-barred gate. 

The small pigs received two meagre 
rations of swill a day and most of 
them spent the rest of it, far into 
the dusk, grubbing vainly for some- 
thing else to eat in the massive dung- 
heap which formed the middle of 
the yard. After years in Burms, 


where the village pigs and the fowl 
are a recognised part of the scaveng- 
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ing system and one does not eat 
them very readily, this sudden revela- 
tio of what we had always fondly 
imagined to be “‘ best English dairy- 
fed pork’? came as a shock. I 
had, too, a small but growing son 
who, like the piglings, was usually 
hungry. As if by common consent 
we found ourselves stealthily collect- 
ing windfall apples in the orchard and 
burying them in the dung-heap after 
dark (when the pigman had gone 
home) to justify the pigs’ exertions. 
It made me feel vaguely like Father 
Christmas or the Red Cross in a 
prison-camp. At this distance I can 
only hope that the pigs appreciated 
our efforts. 

Again the experience narrowed our 
radius of search. The ideal house 
must have a modern cooker and 
electric light, and any farmyard 
must be at a suitable distance down, 
and not up, the prevailing wind. 

There came a moment after this 
when, with a job in London definitely 
promised, we exiles toyed moment- 
arily with the idea of a house or 
flatin London. We imagined ourselves 
sampling the theatres and the picture- 
shows, seeing the newest films, attend- 
ing pleasant and intimate parties, 
living a life in which everything 
from the latest books to ‘ constant 
hot water” was laid on or just round 
the corner. We even got as far as 
inspecting an empty house in Hamp- 
stead on a foggy November Sunday. 

I looked at the paper peeling off 
the walls, the sweating marble mantel- 
piece, and realised that people actually 
paid premia for such places. Then 
I looked out at what passed for a 
lawn, with dank cat-haunted laurels 
around it. A vision arose before me 
of our lawn at Henzada in the rebellion, 
when we had ‘apron-wire’ all round 
the house, to the dismay of our bull- 
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terriers, when they galloped out of 
the house at dawn frolicking, and 
where water-hens made blood-curdling 
noises at night from the bamboo 
hedge beyond it. “‘Give me Hen- 
zada!’? I murmured. “They can 
keep Hampstead. 


We have forgotten the look of light, 
We have forgotten the scent of heat.” 


We had tried another house 
(‘shortly to be let’’) the previous 
day, but never got farther than the 
door-bell. It was at the moment of 
our ringing a private asylum, and 
through the downstairs window we 
could watch the inmates being shep- 
herded to the tea-table by their 
nurses. We hurried away before the 
bell could be answered. 

Revelation came blindingly that 
Sunday night, when the fog had 
turned to the ‘orphan rain of London’ 
and we lay sleepless in a stuffy hotel 
in the Cromwell Road, listening to 
the market wagons grinding past 
towards Covent Garden. We were 
only back numbers from the hinder- 
parts of the East. We had been 
exiles too long. Not all the theatres, 
picture-shows, shopping facilities, or 
parties with their smart clothes and 
smarter chatter; not all the ‘constant 
hot water’ in the world from Park 
Lane to Putney could make up for 
clean air and peace at night and 
blackbirds singing in the dawn. The 
idea of London as a residence was 
scuttled in a hurry and abandoned 
without remorse. 

I wonder if anybody, faced with 
the problem of searching for a house 
over a fairly wide area, ever makes 
out a list of the various essentials 
it must possess. So many bedrooms, 
so much garden, such and such a 
distance from a railway station, such 
and such a price limit, well and 
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good ; those are the tangibles. Your 
radius of search is comfortably nar- 
rowed. But what about the in- 
tangibles ?—the air, the view from 
the windows, the ‘feel’ of the 
countryside, which changes from 
parish to parish, almost from mile 
to mile (though auctioneers would 
rarely admit it), the house’s own past, 
the spirit of the garden, the neighbours 
you are likely to encounter, all the 
hundred other things which may be 
just too near or just too far for 
comfort ? 

In contemplating matrimony you 
do not, as far as I know, list even 
mentally the attributes your future 
wife must possess. But the matri- 
monial search is not usually com- 
plicated by agents whose sole task 
is to influence your choice with 
testimonials couched in lyric prose ; 
and, after all, a building’s age often 
gives it, in the eyes of the house- 
hunter, an added glamour which old 
wives too often lack. ‘“‘ Desirable 
old-world,” ‘‘ genuine Tudor,” “‘ charm- 
ing but modern,” “old oak-beams ”’ 
(low enough to pole-axe the unwary), 
thus and thus were houses described 
in the spacious days before the Second 
War. And, of course, the ‘situation’ 
has a lot to do with one’s choice of 
houses, new or old, and that is not 
so with wives. 

We began by looking round at 
those other exiles who had preceded 
us in retirement from the shiny 
East. They seemed to have their 
problems. One of them could not 
convince his apple trees that his and 
their future depended on two con- 
secutive seasons free of May frosts. 
Another found servants as unpre- 
dictable as snipe, ‘here today and 
gone tomorrow.’ Another was worried 
by the discovery that silver foxes 
were monogamous and paired for 
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life, and the stud-farm he had ep. 
visaged was not possible. A fourth 
preferred a cosy residential bridge club 
in Belgravia, where he could play 
bridge for seven hours daily with a 
Burma cheroot in his mouth, in an 
atmo sphere redolent of Mandalay in 
June. A fifth had a cabin-cruiser at 
anchor, free of rates, from which you 
could throw things conveniently over. 
board into the Hamble, but you 
could hardly swing a cat inside, and 
it was equally difficult to keep a dog. 
A sixth was palpably distressed because 
he lived three hundred yards down 
a winding lane that his precious cook 
would not face after dark, when 
returning from the pictures. And s0 
on. They all seemed a little oppressed 
by what is called the ‘shortage of 
domestic labour’ and the cost of 
living. That people might hate the 
place to which they had retired had 
not previously occurred to us. 

It was, however, borne in on us 
very forcibly in one of our earlier 
forays east of Wincanton. We had 
lunched at the inn and telephoned 
that we should arrive with an “ order 
to view” at 2 p.m. The car turned 
down a long and winding avenue 
through rich park-land dotted with 
oak trees. It stopped almost of 
itself, as if overcome by admiration, 
outside one of the loveliest old houses 
I have ever seen. At one side of 
the house was a great walled garden, 
with rose-red walls of mellow brick 
covered with peach trees. If this 
was once a rectory, as we had been 
told, the incumbents must have been 
the luckiest Squarsons in Dorset. 
We could imagine them coming in 
at nights after hunting to those 
spacious stables behind the house, 
or setting out on May mornings to 
visit their farms, like Parson Milne, 
with a brace of hound-puppies across 
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their saddle. Here was a landscape 

all round the house which might have 

posed for part of the island-valley of 

Avilion :— 

“Deep-meadowed, happy, fair with orchard 
lawns 


And bowery hollows crowned with summer 
sea.” 


An elderly lady, the tenant, was 
sitting in the porch. I introduced 
myself and asked if she had lived 
there long. 

“Seven years,” was the gloomy 
reply, “and seven years too long! 
But I suppose, now you’ve come as 
far as this, you’d like to see over the 
house ? ” 

She had obviously long given up 
hope of anyone else succeeding her 
as a tenant. 

We followed her into the house. 
The dining-room was, from the yapping, 
a créche for Pekinese puppies, so we 
only put our heads round the door. 
There were certainly a number of 
potted orchids in the bath. The 
wallpapers seemed to date from the 
sixties. As we looked at the steep 
back stairs up to the third storey 
and saw the immense unheatable 
rooms, I imagined the old Squarson 
after hunting, watching his bath- 
water being lugged up, can by can, 
to his hip-bath before a blazing wood- 
fre. We wondered how much 
‘domestic help’ he had had as a 
minimum. Everything bore traces 
of the spacious days of old, but also 
of decay and that hopelessness which 
precludes repair. 

We got out at last thankfully, 
past a kitchen range bigger than 
the galley of many a liner, into the 
sunshine of the huge courtyard. Here 
there were loose-boxes for sixteen 
horses ‘ built according,’ a dovecot, 
and a stable-clock with a mellow 
chime that matched the ancient 
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buildings. I could almost see those 
bygone stablemen with their bow 
legs and their red waistcoats cleaning 
bits or hissing over their horses. But 
nothing moved except a party of 
ducks which had been sitting outside 
the kitchen door and now waddled 
off with loud cries. The drake, an 
immense mallard, remained lying on 
his side struggling to rise, his eyes 
on the pond. 

“Your drake doesn’t look very 
well,” I ventured. He was the first 
thing I had criticised. 

“Ah, the poor old chap,” was 
the reply, “he’s had a stroke and 
been semi-paralysed for two years, 
but I’ve never had the heart to put 
him down.” 

We fled away at last from the 
vision of those dead yesterdays, that 
vanished prosperity, knowing that 
only a major operation costing thou- 
sands would have enabled us to live 
in that house. Its day was done and 
it knew it and did not care, in the 
ripe slumber of age. The little 1935 
vintage house in which we were 
then sojourning reluctantly had about 
one square pole, as land-agents would 
reckon, of floor to clean. The house 
we had left seemed, like Tithonus, 
to be ‘consumed with cruel im- 
mortality ’’ with about two acres of 
floor above and below. We hated 
the one, but the other frightened us— 
though I shall always recall it in its 
setting as one of the most beautiful 
I have ever seen. 

But why enlarge on all the details 
of that grim search? There were 
houses, shiny and expensive houses, 
which we looked round with suspicion, 
as men do round horses, expecting 
some imperceptible spavin or ring- 
bone or sessamoiditis, or whatever 
unsoundnesses houses may possess. 
There were houses which we, wise 
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now in the uses of advertisement, 
drove past hurriedly on the other 
side. (For there are rural slums as 
well as urban, believe me.) 

‘* Near Bournemouth!” said the 
Deciding Factor fiercely of one of 
them. “It will be Bournemouth in 
two years, God help it, if it doesn’t 
fall down in the meantime.” 

And I shall always maintain, what- 
ever that house-agent may say about 
my map-reading, that one “ Period 
Thatch’”’ cottage we saw, not a hundred 
miles from Wimborne, consisted solely 
of two outside walls, masked in elder 
bushes, and standing in half an acre 
of ground-ivy and nettles. A charm- 
ing site, I grant him, but definitely 
lacking roof and windows and the 
usual offices. I did inquire later what 
was meant by ‘ Period Thatch,” and 
was told that thatch normally needed 
renewing after twelve years, so this 
was palpably three decades or so 
overdue. 

Mostly, however, we dealt direct 
with owners or tenants, and felt 
oddly like bailiffs in the process, 
while the house-agents, far off but 
unsleeping, deluged us weekly with 
new showers of houses for sale and 
“orders to view.” 

The owners fell into three classes : 
the artistic, the practical, and the 
despairing. The artistic would have 
it that the glory of the sunsets over 
the New Forest, and a _ brand-new 
crimson-lacquered cocktail bar in the 
parlour, more than made up for 
a shortage of bedrooms. These we 
countered by hinting that we were 
colour-blind ever since the last war. 

The practical immersed us in em- 
barrassing details about the plumbing 
or their methods of counteracting 
dry-rot. One, in particular, a sapper- 
colonel he must have been, in the 
Taunton Vale, led me into the bowels 
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of his cellarage to show me the running 
stream which he had piped through 
the bins, down the full length of his 
house into a larger tributary. No 
mention had been made of this extra 
reach of trout-fishing by the agent, 
though the veriest brook in any 
garden, ‘ winter-bourne ’ or otherwise, 
was sure of ecstatic mention in the 
advertisement. Wines, the colonel 
assured me, kept marvellously in the 
cool of that cellar, and I, whose 
cellar at that moment consisted of 
two bottles of sherry and a gill of 
Italian vermouth, nodded discerningly, 
and wondered what happened when 
the cellar was in spate. Should we 
suddenly find ourselves in what the 
R.A.F. so tersely describe as the 
** Drink ”’ ? 

“Ah!” said the owner suddenly, 
“I forgot! I want you to see that 
other bedroom. Decorated it m’self 
last year.” 

He hurried upstairs and flung open 
a door. There was a shriek, and I 
caught a vision of his daughter, who 
was obviously changing for tennis, 
vanishing behind a wardrobe. Again 
I felt like a bailiff who had decided 
not to “ press his claim.” 

The despairing insisted that they 
had been very happy there, and it 
was a grand little house, but the 
claims of their children’s education 
had lately prevented the wilderness 
blossoming like a herbaceous border. 
With these, the saddest of the lot, 
we dealt humbly, as those should 
whose children are still in the pram 
and have had no noticeable education 
at all. 


There came a day when, the car 
being under repair, I set forth “ fair 
and young,” as the poet put it, on 
a bicycle from Winchester to prospect 
two houses “‘ within easy reach” of 
Salisbury. Only on a bicycle does the 
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traveller realise that Salisbury Plain 
js all uphill and that the wind, un- 
inhibited by any geographical feature 
for many miles, is always in his face. 
The first house, protected by a splendid 
thatched wall from a main road, stood 
near @ corner at which, in the Second 
War, I observed more gory accidents 
involving Army vehicles than any 
other spot of my acquaintance, not 
excepting Hell-Fire Corner in 1915. 

“If we had ever bought that 
house,” said the Deciding Factor, 
after we had in passing rendered 
first-aid to the father and mother 
of a crash there, “the only dog we 
could possibly have kept would have 
been a St Bernard, with a bottle of 
brandy and some shell-dressings round 
his neck ! ” 

But it was a nice house inside, 
though the trout-stream in the garden 
was on my initial visit unaccountably 
dry and occupied by hens. It doubt- 
less teems with trout in winter. 

I passed on, sadly pedalling, having 
misidentified yet another goose. The 
second house I never reached that 
day at all. It was divided from me, 
at the last, by an impenetrable stream 
of townsfolk converging, horse and 
foot and bookmakers, on Salisbury 
Races. ‘Weary and old” after 
three-and-a-half hours’ riding uphill 
against the wind, I murmured to 
myself, “‘Home, James, and don’t 
spare the horses!’’ and turned. So, 
at that moment, did the wind. 

Some three hours or so later, 
bemused by sun and wind and some 
side-excursions into the swelling con- 
tours of the “‘ Plain,” I arrived at 
Stockbridge and thirstily entered an 
inn in the main street. In the private 
bar sat, not the quiet reminiscent 
trout-fishers whom I had expected, 
but five Indian officers in mutfti, 
one an obvious Pathan and the rest 
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Punjabi Mussulmen. They had, I 
gathered later, come over for the 
Coronation ceremonies and were being 
shown round Hampshire by a young 
British officer of their regiment. 

** Salaam, sahib,’”? I said automatic- 
ally, feeling as one used to do in old 
days when returning from a hot- 
weather tramp after bison, only even 
more dishevelled. ‘‘ Salaam, sahib!”’ 
they greeted me very politely in 
return. And one, surprised at hear- 
ing his own language spoken in 


Stockbridge, hinted that it was 
“ ziyada garm,” as my face doubtless 
suggested. 


I came out, wondering at that 
encounter, to find that the bicycle, 
not having been offered any nourish- 
ment, was sulking and had developed 
a faintness in the back tyre. By 
the time I reached Winchester we 
had mentally abandoned Salisbury 
Plain as a home. It was a pity, 
because we have since seen so many 
places there we could have cherished. 


“You looked at over four hundred 
houses ?”’ said a lady to me once. 
** And I suppose you got your dream- 
house in the end?” 

It was no use explaining to her, 
as I have hinted earlier on, that 
house-hunting is rather like embark- 
ing on matrimony. At the end of 
the long search you have forgotten 
those you saw in the beginning; and 
one does not always, I am told, 
get one’s dream-woman. Sentiment, 
sudden impulse, exasperation over a 
long succession of rebuffs, and all 
those ‘intangibles’ at which I have 
hinted, play their decisive part in 
the choice of houses as they do with 
wives. Your dream-house may not 
be ‘vacant’ at the moment you 
are in the market. This may be 
too near London, that too far. One 
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may be lovely, but it would ‘cost 
the earth.’ Another you shun because 
old So-and-so lives nearby. A fifth 
does not give you the right ‘feel’ 
when you enter it. A sixth looks 
like being ruined by ribbon-building 
in a few years’ time. On the doorway 
of a seventh someone else is lurking 
with a larger cheque than yours. 

Or you may turn it down for some 
silly reason, like that charming dower- 
house we visited in the choicest part 
of the Blackmoor Vale, in which an 
old lady gave us tea so statelily amid 
silver and china such as you can 
get no one to clean nowadays. We 
saw ourselves in imagination riding 
down to it in the dusk over the swell 
of the downs, mud-splashed and 
happy, with the horses’ ears set 
towards the stable lanterns burning 
in the yard. We saw..., but we 
put that vision behind us _ because 
the house was so far from a ‘bus 


stop’ that our impeccable Delysia, 
prop and stay of our household, 
would have had ‘forty fits’ on her 
way home from her afternoons out. 
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We did not guess that a day would 
come when Delysia and all her kind 
would have become merely a memory, 

“By such narrow margins .. ,,” 
but that is the way history is made, 
And sometimes we realise it now, 
when the hens are in the young 
lettuces and toadstools burgeon on 
the tennis-lawn which was once a 
duck-pond ; when the roof so obviously 
needs repairing, and you have banged 
your head for the mth time on the 
bathroom lintel; when the blight is 
on the apple trees and the grey 
squirrels are in the walnuts; or 
when the snow has welled up in 
January through the cellar floor, 
and the starlings are making hay 
with the thatch on the barn. Then 
we think wistfully of what the Can. 
terbury Tales called ‘“‘ houses fer 
asonder,’’ in one of which we might 
be living now. I expect they are 
all there still, and I hope and believe 
that someone is living in them happily. 
For, as I once told the Deciding 
Factor, one cannot retire to five 
different places at once. 
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AN OLD NAVY LIST. 


BY A. CECIL HAMPSHIRE. 


Ir was a small volume of the size 
called “‘ pot octavo,” strongly bound 
and printed in “‘ pearl’ type, tiny, 
close spaced, and difficult to read. 
On the fly-leaf was the spidery signa- 
ture of its original owner decorated 
with many gallant whirls and flourishes, 
the ink now faded and brown with age. 
The title-page bore in bold black 
lettering the words, “ By Authority. 
The Navy List. Published by John 
Murray, Bookseller to the Admiralty 
and Board of Longitude.’ The date 
beneath was 1820. 

“Potted history,’ murmured the 
little man in the shabby overcoat, 
peering over my shoulder, “‘ and cheap, 
too.” The pencilled price of the volume 
was one shilling. 

During the war the Navy List 
which, until the outbreak of hostilities, 
was to be found on the bookshelves 
of most libraries and clubs, was 
suddenly but understandably snatched 
from the public gaze and given the 
category of a secret document: a 
qualification said by the irreverent 
to mean information not immediately 
to be communicated to the enemy. 
But the secrecy of the Navy List 
has proved to be longer lived than 
the enemies from whom its information 
was intended to be concealed. 

Here, however, was the story of a 
comparable period in our history. 
Then, a great war had ended five 
years previously ; today the greatest 
conflict of the modern era has been 
over for three years. Then, Napoleon 
was safely incarcerated on St Helena ; 
today Hitler lies incinerated in Berlin. 
In 1820 a vigorous pruning of our 





naval forces had been carried out, 
but there was no sad procession of 
famous ships to the breakers’ yards. 
Unlike the present era in which a 
warship is regarded as obsolete the 
moment she slides down the ways, 
oaken ships changed but little; guns 
remained uncomplicated and in no 
need of a plastic envelope to preserve 
them; sails and cordage could be 
removed and stowed in the sail lofts 
and rope stores, or renewed without 
great difficulty or expense. 

One hundred and four vessels of 74 
guns and upwards—the bulk of the 
battle fleet—had been paid off, their 
crews free from the attentions of the 
Press Gang for the first time in years. 
In fact, the headquarters of the 
Impress Service at Tower Hill and 
its rendezvous, the dreaded ‘‘ Rondy ”’ 
of every seaport town, were quietly 
closing their doors. Even so, fifteen 
years later the First Lord of the 
Admiralty added a sinister rider in 
the House to an Act which exempted 
pressed men from further pressing if 
they had served for five years. The 
Admiralty, he said, reserved the right 
to reintroduce such impressment if 
considered expedient. But there has 
never been need for a revival of the 
Press Gang. 

At all the dockyards famous ships 
were laid up in the charge of ship- 
keepers who, one hopes, were proof 
against ghosts. At Plymouth swung 
the towering 110-gun San Josef, taken 
by Nelson at St Vincent in 1797 and 
good for many years yet; the Royal 
Sovereign, which had carried Colling- 
wood’s flag into Trafalgar. The 
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Captain, Nelson’s own vessel at the 
action off St Vincent when, without 
orders, he had flung himself in the 
advance of a flock of Spanish three- 
deckers to capture, among others, 
the great San Josef herself, had been 
burnt out fifteen years after the 
battle, but her successor was here. 
There was the fifth Vanguard, whose 
quarter-deck had been turned into 
Nelson’s “‘ school for captains ”’ during 
his long pursuit of Brueys, which 
ended at Aboukir Bay with the 
smashing of the French fleet; the 
Franklin, captured from the French 
at the Nile and renamed Canopus— 
“the finest ship that carried the 
British flag”’; the Foudroyant, an- 
other of Nelson’s flagships, in which 
his flag captain, the fighting Berry, 
had taken the French Genereuz, 
@ fugitive from the defeated Nile 
fleet. Thus Berry had avenged his 
own capture by that ship in the 


Leander, then ironically enough speed- 
ing on her way home to report Nelson’s 


victory at Aboukir Bay. Another 
echo of that great victory was present 
at Plymouth, swinging disconsolately 
around the buoy in charge of her 
shipkeeper, the Malta, ex-Guillauwme 
Tell. Last of Brueys’s ill-fated fleet, 
she was captured by Captain Black- 
wood in the frigate Penelope as she 
ran for home, to become the second 
largest battleship in the British Navy. 

At Portsmouth the spirit of Nelson 
hovered even more strongly over the 
paid-off ships. Here lay the immortal 
Victory, silent and deserted now save 
for the rats and her watchman. 
Nearby was the Elephant, on whose 
quarter-deck at Copenhagen Nelson, 
by putting his telescope to his blind 
eye, had refused to see Hyde Parker’s 
signal to break off action. Some of 
her quarter-deck timbers had been 
removed by her then captain, now 
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Sir Thomas Foley, Vice-Admiral of 
the Red, to be used for his ow 
coffin thirteen years hence. Paid 
off, too, was the 18-gun sloop Pelican, 
whose captain’s cabin was so low 
ceilinged that when Sir Edward Pellew 
commanded her he noted wryly that 
his servant could dress his hair from 
the deck above. Employed on harbour 
service was the old Swiftsure, a 
seventy-four captured by the French 
in 1801 off Malta and recaptured at 
Trafalgar. At Chatham lay the Glory, 
which at the First of June Battle had 
overwhelmed the French Sanspareil 
and liberated Troubridge, then a 
forlorn prisoner of war on board the 
Frenchman. The Sanspareil herself 
was now being utilised as a sheer 
hulk at Plymouth. 

But not all the accent was on 
paying off, for as many as ninety- 
eight ships were building. Deptford 
and Woolwich were Royal dockyards 
turning out a high, if not higher, 
quota of warships than Portsmouth, 
Chatham, and Plymouth. At Chat- 
ham the 106-gun Trafalgar was taking 
shape, the only new memorial to 
Nelson, although the Iron Duke was 
honoured by having no fewer than 
three ships to commemorate his name 
and victory—the 80-gun Waterloo, 
and the Wellesley and Wellington, 
seventy-fours. Even in distant Bom- 
bay three big ships were building for 
the British fleet—the Asia, Bombay, 
and Ganges. 

Barely seventy ships were on station, 
although Commanders -in-Chief flew 
their flags at Leith, the Nore, Ports- 
mouth, Plymouth, Ireland, the Medi- 
terranean, at Newfoundland, Halifax, 
Jamaica, the Leeward Islands, Cape 
of Good Hope, East Indies; and 
Nelson’s faithful Hardy flew the broad 
pendant of Commodore commanding 
in South American waters. No fewer 
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than nine ships kept watch over the 
fallen dictator at St Helena, who in 
exile was costing Great Britain £400,000 
a year and the services of three 
thousand men. 

Eight ships patrolled the East 
Indies under the command of Sir 
Henry Blackwood, now a Rear-Admiral 
of the White. Seven were considered 
sufficient for the Mediterranean, with 
Vice-Admiral Sir Thomas Fremantle 
as Commander-in-Chief. In American 
waters squadrons totalling twenty-one 
British warships cruised around the 
Leeward Islands, the Brazils, Bermuda, 
Barbados, Halifax, Newfoundland, and 
South America. Under the energetic 
leadership of the first serving Hydro- 
grapher of the Navy, Captain Hurd, 
British surveying vessels were busily 
charting the coastal waters of the 
Mediterranean, Jamaica, New South 
Wales, and off Newfoundland. Three 
years after the publication of this 
Navy List the indefatigable Captain 
Hurd literally passed away; for he 
walked out one evening from the 
house where he was staying and 
was never seen again. 

Nearly two hundred admirals were 
on the flag list in these unwontedly 
peaceful days when junior officers drank 
their Thursday night’s promotion 
toast, “a bloody war and a sickly 
season,” even more fervently. The 
owner of my Navy List may have 
been one of these; for his spidery 
pen has lopped off five admirals 
whose obituaries would in a modern 
Navy List be briefly noted at the 
end of the book. But we are left 
to wonder at the manner of their 
passing ; for they bear obscure names 
not to be found in contemporary 
history books. Did old age carry 
them off, disease, or an unlucky 
cannon-ball ? 

One Admiral of the Fleet only 
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was allowed in the establishment of 
the Navy a hundred years ago, and 
this rank was held by the King’s 
son, William, Duke of Clarence, later 
the “sailor king’’ William IV. In 
the month following Trafalgar a new 
senior rank had been created, that of 
Admiral of the Red. Until 1864 the 
fleets of the Royal Navy were divided 
into Red, White and Blue squadrons, 
each with its admiral, vice-admiral and 
rear-admiral, and each ship wearing 
the appropriately coloured ensign of 
its flag officer. At Trafalgar, however, 
all ships flew the White Ensign, for 
their great leader was then a Vice- 
Admiral of the White. 

Heading the list of flag officers was 
the ageing Earl St Vincent, and 
following came the lesser historical 
figures of Keith, Colpoys, Montagu, 
Orde, and Gambier. That stormy 
petrel and erratic genius, Lord Dun- 
donald, who was to end up as an 
admiral of the fleet with his tomb 
in Westminster Abbey, was, however, 
missing from the Navy List of 1820. 
He had been ignominiously struck off 
in 1814 after conviction of fraud, 
which brought him a fine of £1000, 
a sentence to the pillory, and a year’s 
imprisonment. During this hiatus in 
his naval service Dundonald was 
busy liberating Chile. His uncle, 
Sir Alexander Cochrane, retained the 
continuity of the family name as 
an Admiral of the Blue. A quaint 
feature of the flag officers’ list is 
the addition of ‘“‘ Esquire”’ to the 
names of admirals who possessed 
no title, a courtesy not extended to 
junior officers, and discontinued today. 

Over eight hundred captains were 
listed, of whom more than a quarter 
were jobless and in receipt of half 
pay of from twelve and sixpence to 
fourteen and sixpence a day. They 
included six peers and twelve baronets. 
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Many had claims to fame if not 
promotion. For twenty-three years 
a post-captain, Sir Edward Berry 
was nearing the head of the list. 
‘Here comes Berry, now we shall 
have a fight,” Nelson with smiling 
affection had said of him _ before 
Trafalgar, but he had not won the 
fight for promotion. Sir Thomas 
Hardy, although flying a commodore’s 
pendant in South America, was Berry’s 
junior in the list and would have been 
receiving the slender half pay of 
fourteen and sixpence a day if he 
had not been lucky enough to get a 
command. Sir William Hoste, the 
great frigate captain, known as ‘‘ Hoste 
of the Adriatic’’ because of his exploits 
in that narrow sea in small ships before 
and after Trafalgar, was jobless at 
twelve and sixpence a day. Sir 
Edward Troubridge, another of Nelson’s 
captains, was still a comparative 
youngster on the list of a mere fourteen 
years’ seniority. His more famous 
father had vanished in 1807 with his 
leaky old flagship, the Blenheim, on 
his way out to hoist his flag as 
Commander-in-Chief at the Cape of 
Good Hope. 

John Pasco, Nelson’s signal lieu- 
tenant at Trafalgar and the man 
who suggested substitution of the 
word ‘“‘expects”’ for ‘‘confides”’ in 
the admiral’s famous signal, had been 
a post-captain for nine years at the 
date of this Navy List. The name of 
another Trafalgar veteran whose claim 
to fame is consistently overlooked 
was buried in the list of lieutenants 
borne on the Navy’s establishment 
in the year 1820. This was John 
Pollard, signal midshipman to Pasco. 
His avenging bullet at the sniper 
who picked off his beloved admiral 
was later rewarded by the presenta- 
tion to him of a telescope and two 
watches by Collingwood, the Admiralty, 
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and his fellow-officers of the Victory, 
Before the Hitler war these relics 
appeared in a London saleroom and 
thus revived interest in poor Pollard, 
“Poor,” since although he lived for 
sixty-three years after the battle he 
only reached the rank of commander 
on the retired list, and died without 
ever having walked his own quarter. 
deck. 

Another frigate captain well down 
the list was Sir William Parker, 
“the best in the Service,” according 
to a distinguished senior officer's 
description of him. At the Glorious 
First of June battle Parker was a 
young midshipman in the Orion, 
and his letter home to his mother 
describing the action displays the 
utmost sangfroid. As a_ postscript 
he added: “I forgot to tell you 
that we have conquered the rascals.” 
A strange echo of the British Navy's 
most publicised mutiny is to be 
found on this captains’ list. Fourteen 
years after the mutiny in the Bounty 
Peter Heywood, at that time a mid- 
shipman, was promoted post-captain. 
He had first been confined by the 
mutineers at the time of the out- 
break, and later rejected by Captain 
Bligh as too young to accompany 
his fellow-castaways on their long 
boat trip. At Tahiti he had stayed 
ashore while Christian and his comrades 
sailed for Pitcairn, and rowed eagerly 
off to H.M.S. Pandora when she 
arrived to search for the mutineers, 
only to be clapped in irons. The 
Pandora was wrecked, but Heywood 
was saved by the action of the Master- 
at-Arms, who released him from his 
cell before the ship went down, and 
reached England to be court-martialled 
and sentenced to death. Through the 
intervention of Lord Hood he had 
been recommended to mercy and 


later unconditionally pardoned. Bligh 
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himself had died in 1817 after his 
stormy spell as Governor and Captain- 
General of New South Wales. 

Nearly eight hundred commanders 
were borne on the 1820 list, one 
hundred and fifty of them leading 
a precarious existence on their half 
pay of ten shillings a day. Of 
these John Ellis must for long have 
appeared a soured and crusty indi- 
vidual, for he had held his stripes 
for forty-two years. With seniority 
as @ commander of 13th June 1815 
Frederick Marryat had not begun 
to dream of attaining fame as a 
witer of popular sea stories. For 
his first book, ‘Frank Mildmay,’ he 
received £400, less than the income 
he made from the merchant service 
code of signals he published. In a 
few months’ time he was to be present 
at St Helena in H.M.S. Beaver at the 
death of Napoleon, and his drawing 
of the dead dictator’s features hangs 
today in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum. Although Marryat did attain 
a post-captaincy before his retirement, 
and Companionship of the Bath for 
his good work in Burma, his pamphlet 
o the evils of impressment earned 
him the ill-will of the ‘‘ Sailor King ”’ 
when his name came up for a 
foreign decoration. ‘‘ Marryat, Mar- 
ryat,”” muttered Billy when the list 
was read out. ‘‘ By the by, is that 
not the man who wrote a book against 
the impressment of seamen ? ”’ 

“The same, your Majesty.” 

“Then he shan’t wear the order. 
He shall have nothing !”’ 

Twelve months senior to Marryat 
o the commanders’ list was an 
individual who, in 1848, earned him- 
self an odd niche in the hall of fame. 
This was Peter M‘Quhae, then captain 
of H.M.S. Daedalus. On 4th October 
of that year he anchored his ship 
in the Hamoaze after a commission 
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in the East Indies and sent in his 
Letter of Proceedings to the Port 
Admiral. In it he solemnly reported 
that on 6th August, in Latitude 
24° 44’ §., Longitude 9° 22’ E., he 
had sighted a sea-serpent. Captain 
M‘Quhae did not attain flag rank, 
but at least he started a legend. 

Nearly four thousand lieutenants 
were listed on the establishment of 
the Royal Navy in 1820, one thousand 
of them on half pay of from six to 
seven shillings a day. The senior 
of this long list must have presented 
a venerable appearance, for his com- 
mission bore the staggering date of 
8th September 1757. He had thus 
spent sixty-three years of his naval 
life as a lieutenant. Social position 
failed to aid the promotion of three 
others of this list, or else they had 
mortally offended the Admiralty, for 
two baronets and His Grace the 
Duke of St Albans had remained 
lieutenants for thirty-nine, thirty-four, 
and thirty-two years respectively. 
Serving in the Mediterranean as First 
Lieutenant of the 20-gun sloop Spey 
was a man later to become famous 
in a part of the world not then added 
to the British Empire. He was 
William Hobson, who, as captain, 
became first Governor of New Zea- 
land. Also on the lieutenants’ list 
was a forthcoming literary contem- 
porary of Marryat, Frederick Chamier, 
whose first work, ‘ Life of a Sailor,’ 
appeared in 1832. 

There were over six hundred Masters 
on the list, the men who sailed and 
navigated the ships of the fleet. But 
forty-eight of them were superannuated 
and another three hundred on half pay 
in this peace-time Navy. William 
Price, their senior, had held his rank 
for forty-three years. They were the 
real ‘‘ tarpaulins,’ for none of them 
possessed a title and not one a decora- 
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tion. Among them is to be found 
an echo of the employment of prison 
labour in the Royal dockyards; for 
one of the most senior held the post 
of Superintendent of Convicts at 
Portsmouth. In 1843 these ‘‘ Warrant 
Officers of Wardroom rank”’ attained 
their commissions and their title dis- 
appeared, to be replaced by the 
modern specialist qualification of 
Lieutenant (N). 

In the year 1820 there were only 
fifteen physicians in the Royal Navy, 
but there were over twelve hundred 
Surgeons and Surgeon’s Mates. The 
reason for this disparity was not 
that the science of medicine had not 
advanced, but that by a curious 
social quirk the surgeon was still 
considered to be a tradesman. Un- 
like his fellow-practitioners of pills 
and potions, therefore, he was liable 
for conscription. 

For many years naval pursers had 
earned for themselves an unenviable 


reputation by their methods of pecula- 
tion and short rations for the men. 
Even Pepys himself admitted that 
“A purser without professed cheating 


is a professed loser.’ Although they 
were ‘“‘Standing Warrant Officers ”’ 
along with the Boatswain and the 
Gunner, they were of superior educa- 
tion and obtained their posts by 
captain’s favour. Nevertheless, they 
were required to obtain guarantees 
of their probity amounting to £1200 
in first rates to smaller sums in lesser 
rates. Twenty-two years after publi- 
cation of this Navy List naval pursers 
petitioned for a change in the title 
which had become so odious to them, 
and were given the amended rank of 
** Purser and Paymaster.’’ Eventually 
the word ‘Purser’? was dropped 
altogether. But in 1820 there were 
nearly eight hundred and fifty pursers 
borne, of whom three hundred were 
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on half pay of four to five shillings 
a day. Among them appears one, 
Sir Digory Forest, Knight, a gentle. 
man who had held his Warrant for 
twenty-five years at this date and 
was now drawing the half pay of 
four shillings a day. History is silent 
about this titled purser, and we are 
left to wonder just how Sir Digory 
attained his knighthood. 

Only fifty-six chaplains were borne 
in the 1820 Navy. Eight years pre. 
viously these seagoing clerics had, 
by Order-in-Council, been promoted 
from their former quasi-civilian status 
to that of officers of wardroom rank. 
Now in all ships down to sixth rate 
in which they were borne they drew 
more pay than a First Lieutenant. 

The rates of pay in this post-war 
Navy which had been laid down by 
Order-in-Council four years previously 
were by no means princely. An 
Admiral of the Fleet drew £6 ‘sea 
pay’ per diem, and a further £3 
‘flag pay’ during the period that 
his flag was flying. An admiral 
received £5, a vice-admiral £4, and 
a rear-admiral, commodore, and Cap- 
tain of the Fleet £3. Flag officers 
were allowed a staff composed of a 
secretary, two clerks, a coxswain, 
steward, cook, and a number of 
‘domestics ’ varying with rank. Cap- 
tains received sums ranging from £60 
a month in a first rate to £23 ina 
‘bomb ketch.’ First Lieutenants drew 
£11 monthly in a first rate, Masters 
£13, Chaplains £12, Pursers £5, Warrant 
Officers £5, Midshipmen a little under 
£4, and Clerk and Schoolmaster eight 
shillings less than the other Warrant 
Officers. The ratings included an 
Armourer, Caulker, Ropemaker, Sail- 
maker and their mates, with pay of 
fifty shillmgs monthly in first rates 
down to thirty-five shillings in smaller 
ships. The ship’s cook drew slightly 
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over fifty shillings in most rates 
and a Shilling less in small craft. 
Able Seamen drew thirty-two shillings 
monthly in all rates, Ordinary Sea- 
men twenty-four shillings, and the 
lowest man’s rating, ‘ Lanasman,’ one 
guinea a month in all rates. Boys 
were paid the meagre sum of twelve 
shillings monthly, and in each ship 
the purser was entitled under an 
Act of George II. to show on his 
books a number of ‘ Widows’ Men.’ 
The pay due to these imaginary 
members of a warship’s crew went 
to form a pension fund for the widows 
of men who had died on active service 
in the fleet. A barber rating was 
borne in all ships with monthly pay 
of twenty-four shillings, but doubtless 
like his civilian counterpart today 
he was able to make this up to a 
living wage with tips from his seagoing 
customers. 

In 1820 His Majesty’s Royal Marine 
forces had been in existence for over 
one hundred years, and seven years 
later were granted their present-day 
globe and laurel cap badge with its 
proud motto, ‘* Per Mare per Terram.”’ 
But in 1820 their generals were 
admirals, the senior being Earl St 
Vincent, who said of this great corps : 
“There never was any appeal made 
to them for honour, courage, and 
loyalty that they did not more than 
realise my expectation. If ever the 
hour of real danger should come to 
England the Marines will be found 
the country’s sheet anchor.” Their 
Lieutenant-General was Sir Richard 
Bickerton, Admiral of the White; 
their Major-General Sir Richard Keats, 
Vice-Admiral of the Red; and their 
four Colonels captains in the Navy, 
one of them being Sir Edward Berry. 
Their Colonel Commandant, however, 
held the rank of Lieutenant-General 
in the Army. There were four Marine 
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Divisions—at Woolwich, Portsmouth, 
Chatham, and Plymouth—and the 
Corps had recently been ‘ artillerised ’ 
with headquarters at Fort Monckton, 
Portsmouth. Like their comrades in 
the Navy the Marines had felt the 
keen axe of economy, and nearly 
four hundred of their officers had 
been “‘ reduced on the peace establish- 
ment.’’ On their retired list appears 
the curious rank of ‘‘ Captain Lieu- 
tenant.” 

At the Admiralty Office in the chair 
of the illustrious Pepys sat John Wilson 
Croker, politician and Fellow of the 
Royal Society, assisted by ten clerks. 
Today the Secretary of the Admiralty’s 
Department alone occupies many pages 
of the Navy List. But while the First 
Lord, Viscount Melville, was wielding 
the economy axe and preserving an un- 
compromising front to naval progress 
in general, Mr Croker was said to be 
far more interested in founding the 
Atheneum Club than following in 
the footsteps of Pepys, to whom, 
incidentally, we owe the modern 
Navy List. 

Despite the invention of a reliable 
chronometer by John Harrison in 
1763, a large body of learned gentle- 
men continued to compose the “‘ Com- 
missioners for the Discovery of the 
Longitude at Sea,’ holding their 
sittings periodically in a special office 
at the Admiralty. This scientific 
‘brains trust’ included the First 
Lord of the Treasury, three flag 
officers, the Speaker of the House 
of Commons, a High Court judge, 
Sir Joseph Banks, President of the 
Royal Society, and three of the Fellows, 
the Astronomer Royal, and the Dean 
of Carlisle. 

Sixty Revenue cruisers were in 
commission around the coast, and 
all of them were strenuously employed 
in the repression of smuggling, which 
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had risen to alarming proportions 
during the recent European war. 
A fleet of His Majesty’s packet boats 
was stationed at Falmouth, Harwich, 
and Holyhead for the fast and safe 
carriage of His Majesty’s mails, a 
function still commemorated today 
in the postmark ‘Paquebot’ which is 
stamped on all letters posted at sea. 
Nearly one hundred and fifty years 
before the publication of this Navy 
List Pepys accompanied Lord Dart- 
mouth on the Tangier expedition to 
withdraw the British garrison there 
and destroy the Mole, after it had 
been decided that this foothold in 
North Africa was “useless to the 
Crown of England.’’ During the 
cruise Pepys kept as meticulously 
as his famous Diary a journal in 
which he recorded the abuses and 
corruption that had crept into the 
fleet during his enforced absence 
from the Navy Office. Among other 
things he noted the undignified jost- 
ling of naval captains for the privilege 
of carrying valuable cargoes in the 
vessels under their command for the 
money they could make ‘on the side.’ 
He determined to put a stop to this, 
and in 1685 an order was issued to 
the fleet laying down a standard 
procedure for the carriage of treasure 
in H.M. ships, including regulated 
freight rates and their due division 
among fleet admiral, ship’s captain, 
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and Greenwich Hospital. That order, 
brought up to date under the authority 
of the Prince Regent, appears in the 
1820 Navy List, and the substance 
of it forms the basis of such regulations 
in the fleet today. 

The 1820 Navy List ends with ap 
announcement of awards of Prize 
Money, now after seven hundred 
years abolished as a perquisite of the 
Royal Navy. But no sea actions are 
recorded in this peace-time list, and 
the entries refer mostly to the activi- 
ties of the Revenue cruisers. Thus, 
H.M.S. Chamelion ‘‘for spirits and 
tea picked up”’; H.M.S. Drake “for 
Jane and 129 casks of spirits’’; and 
H.M.S. Lynx for “ four tubs of spirits 
in boat,’’ are typical entries. 

Ever since Pepys decided after the 
experience of his Tangier mission 
that ‘distinction between tarpaulins 
and gentlemen must go and an end 
be put by the publication of an 
official Navy List to those squabbles 
for precedence between captains that 
lower the dignity of Britain in foreign 
ports,’ a copy of this seagoing ‘ Who’s 
Who’ has been issued quarterly by 
the Admiralty to every warship. Its 
use today in ships is usually confined 
to determining relative seniority among 
officers, but to the future student of 
naval affairs it can become something 
much more colourful, for between its 
covers it contains a slice of history. 
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HARLEQUINADE. 


BY J. F. DAVIS. 


CoLUMBINE was a cat. Her romantic 
name was the result of two things— 
her appearance and my uncle’s mood 
at the time she came to live with us. 
She was fluffy, with that rather flashy 
fluff that many cats have who live on 
their wits. And, by some freak, her 
leading half was mainly black and 
her trailing half mainly white—apart 
from her tail, which tried to balance 
this by starting off white and ending 
up black. My cousin, who was study- 
ing biology and had just discovered 
the Abbé Mendel and chromosomes 
and things, was fascinated by Colum- 
bine, and used to regale us with quite 
unmentionable theories of her origin 
and the circumstances thereof. But 


my uncle was at that time passing 
through a romantic phase, in which 
his thoughts flitted happily and vaguely 
over sylvan scenes with shepherdesses 
and classical ruins, alighting occasion- 
ally on Watteau and Fragonard and 
hopping away again to bucolic (but 


nicely circumscribed) love. And, of 
course, to Harlequin and Columbine. 
His ideas were of the vaguest, but, 
unbounded by fact or time or place, 
they allowed his restless butterfly mind 
a great deal of harmless pleasure. 

The day the cat arrived he was 
sitting in his study. This was the 
room in which he was allowed to 
tun riot, and which had recorded 
faithfully his every interest and change 
of mood during the past thirty years. 
He never destroyed any relics of 
previous phases. To those who did 
not know him very well and only 
noticed how violent and absorbing 
was each passing intellectual passion, 


this was surprising. They expected 
that each new subject of interest 
would completely oust its predecessor, 
and that the material evidence of the 
old love would therefore be ruthlessly 
swept away. But, however absorbing 
each current manifestation, my uncle 
always retained a shadowy conception 
of what he was pleased to think was 
Complete Man. The Complete Man 
should be a master of all human 
activity. My uncle would be the 
Leonardo of his age. All his phases 
were therefore represented in his 
study. The philosophical phase, the 
scientific phase, the musical, poetical, 
medieval, classical and modern phases, 
the various phases labelled as ‘Man 
of Action ’—all these left their various 
tokens and symbols around him. 
Busts of Beethoven, Schiller, and 
Nietzche stared unwinking at an 
enlarged photograph of W. T. Tilden 
making a drop volley. A diagram, 
copied from a newspaper and anno- 
tated in my uncle’s own hand, of 
Bradman’s scoring strokes in his 
innings at Lord’s in 1930 hung next 
to a proof of my uncle’s manifesto 
written in 1920 and entitled ‘ Economic 
Fact and Duodenal Fancy’ (a call to 
drink milk and stop worrying). The 
first two volumes of the ‘ Decline and 
Fall’ stood next to the last two 
of ‘The Rise of the Dutch Republic.’ 
(He never bought the others because 
he held that only the peak of achieve- 
ment was worth study.) Another 
conspicuous object was a revoltingly 
detailed anatomical study of a monkey. 
The more common bric-a-brac—stuffed 
snakes, butterflies, signed photographs 
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of faded actresses, and so on—was 
there in force. 

As I was saying, my uncle was 
sitting in this mausoleum of fantasy, 
thinking hard if erratically about the 
Romantic Revival, when the cat 
came in through the open window. 
Her unusual and even arresting 
appearance seemed quite normal to 
him (most things seemed normal in 
that room), and, being a kind man, 
he made a fuss of the animal. She, 
in her turn, was attracted to him, 
partly, we suppose, because of his 
dress, which usually reflected his 
current fancy and took the form on 
this day of an open-necked white 
silk shirt and black knee-breeches. 
The colour scheme, even if a reversal 
of her own, must have pleased her ; 
for she scratched him affectionately 
both above and below the belt. He, 


for his part, affected by the trend 
of his thoughts, translated her into 


a dancer in a white skirt and black 
top, and named her Columbine on 
the spot. Her pink nose and 
chipped ear did not affect him in 
the least. 

The mutual affection between my 
‘ uncle and Columbine ripened quickly, 
and Columbine settled down in the 
house. She even for a while threatened 
to affect the status and habits of other 
members of the household. For, my 
uncle’s mood waxing hot upon him 
and Columbine tending to become 
the personification of the mood, he 
looked around to see what other 
persons or objects could be fitted 
into a household harlequinade. My 
aunt, a placid and indulgent person, 
was persuaded to put on a fancy 
dress which, to my uncle’s eye at 
least, was reminiscent of the garments 
worn at the court of Marie Antoinette, 
and to pose for a photograph with 
Columbine. Columbine’s pose (which 
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took a lot of engineering) was supposed 
to represent both playfulness ang 
a willingness to receive eighteenth. 
century confidences. “‘ Alert, sly, and 
winsome,” as my cousin said. Up. 
fort mately, the result looked like 
Bricannia who, in an _ unguarded 
moment, had discarded her trident 
and shield and consoled herself with 
a second-hand model lighthouse. It 
might have been worth offering it 
to Trinity House for any publicity 
they might want to do, but none of 
us dared suggest it. An enlargement 
was finally hung in the study, between 
the “ Rules of Snooker ”’ and a repro- 
duction of “The Bar at the Folies 
Bergere.”’ 

The dog’s contented life was also 
threatened. This dog was the result 
of a confusion of moods; for he was 
a cross between a lurcher (acquired 
during @ gypsy phase) and a beagle 
(Old English sporting phase), and 
could not make up his mind whether 
he should be wearing breeches and 
gaiters or the raggle-taggle trousers 0! 
His main characteristics were a puzzled 
frown and a certain infirmity of 
purpose. He would, for instance, 
dance and lurch in an abandoned 
way and then suddenly break into 
a@ smug trot, carrying his tail at the 
slope. Named (not very aptly) Boni- 
face, he did not mind Columbine at 
all, and probably thought her colour- 
ing indicated another split personality. 
But his amiability was put to 4 
severe trial; for nothing would please 
my uncle, soon after Columbine’s 
arrival, but that Boniface should 
change both his name and his appear- 
ance to ‘‘ Harlequin.”” The dog already 
sported more tints than the average, 
being black, yellow, red, white, and 
even grey in parts. But my uncle 
wanted the whole range of colours 
and tried to get them by dyeing such 
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of the white patches as he could get 
at. This was not very easy, but my 
ucle was @ persevering man, and 
Boniface, though more puzzled than 
ever by his change of name and the 
inexplicable appearance of blue, green, 
and crimson spots on his body, was 
a tolerant sort of dog. The process 
went on for some days. 

At the same time, my uncle decided 
to build a small classical ruin in the 
garden. He liked to imagine Harlequin 
and Columbine frisking round it in the 
sunshine. For this purpose he acquired 
wood and a few chipped columns from 
a monumental mason. A tablet in- 
scribed, ‘‘ Not lost but Gone before,”’ 
was thrown in for luck, and that, 
he thought, would come in handy 
somewhere. 

On the day of its arrival all this 
stuff was stacked by the side of the 
house. That night my uncle put in 
some time after dinner dyeing a bit 
more of Boniface-Harlequin, and then, 
absorbed in his fancies, he pottered up 
to bed, leaving, as he often did when 
preoccupied, the front door and one 
or two windows open. 

Later that night a new policeman 
on his rounds noticed the door open, 
and, since he was both keen and 
ignorant of my uncle’s habits, came 
in to see if all was in order. My 
aunt heard footsteps and woke my 
uncle. He, sleeping the sleep of the 
intellectually satisfied Complete Man, 
was not at all pleased to be woken, 
and even tried to argue himself 
back to sleep by saying that burglars 
were an anachronism in his house. 
However, he was finally persuaded to 
go and see what the noise was about. 
I should explain that his nightwear 
was fairly orthodox but, as was 
natural for one who lived so much 
in the past, old-fashioned. He was 
dressed in a long white nightshirt 
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and a blue nightcap. To this he 
added a pair of tartan stockings for 
style. 

On the way down he met Boniface, 
who slept on the landing and was 
delighted to see him. Boniface cared 
little about noises off; his personality 
did not allow him to be a house-dog. 
He managed, in his exuberance, to 
convey a good deal of his newly applied 
dye to the white nightshirt, which 
in its lower half began to blend 
nicely with the tartan stockings. 

The policeman’s first sight of my 
uncle was thus of a white and grumb- 
ling torso supported by some sort of 
extravagant flag, the whole accom- 
panied by an animated patchwork 
quilt. He was dismayed, but staunch. 
From my room overhead I heard 
the dialogue. It went something 
like this :— 

Policeman. What’s going on here ? 

Uncle. What do you mean? Who 
are you and what are you doing 
here ? 

P. I am the police. Isaw.. 

U. The police? Well, what’s the 
matter, man? Anyway, you have 
not been invented yet. 

P. I beg your pardon. 

U. Well, never mind. Why can’t 
you let people sleep instead of traipsing 
about their houses all night ? 

P. But I saw the door open. 

U. What door? Nonsense, you 
can’t come charging in here because 
a door is open. My door is often 
open, but that doesn’t mean I’m 
inviting all and sundry to come in. 
This is a gentleman’s house, young 
man, not an inn. 

P. (rather desperate) I only came 
to see if everything is in order. (Re- 
membering the dog) What’s that ? 

U. What’s what? Oh that, that’s 
Harlequin. You know; gay, in- 
souciant, the masked butterfly, the 
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stealer of kisses, the happy spring- 
time lover that all maidens dream of. 

P. (at the door) Yes. May I have 
your name, sir? Just to make 
everything seem normal again. 

U. My name? Oh yes, my name. 
Umm... let me see. (Seeing his 
name on a brass plate) Oh yes, there 
you are. That one. 

The policeman, now obviously sus- 
picious, backed away, touched his 
hat, pinched himself, saw Columbine 
sitting on a window:-sill, crossed him- 
self, and, for he was a brave man, 
decided to do a little reconnaissance 
round the house. No doubt he was 
preoccupied ; for, turning the corner, 
he fell over the embryo ruin with a 
tremendous clatter. Columbine, de- 
lighted, rushed in and clawed him 
where he lay. 

My aunt, hearing all the noise, 
became alarmed for my uncle, and 
calumphed downstairs calling for him. 
Finding him safe and alone, she 
embraced him profusely, erying and 
ruffling his hair. Boniface-Harlequin 
in his turn embraced them both. My 
uncle did not like this much; for he 
had fallen to meditating on the 


beauty of Harlequin as seen in moog. 
light, and from there passed on to 
thinking of Nijinsky (whom he haj 
once thought of emulating) in “I, 
Spectre de la Rose.” My aunt, who 
was neither rose nor spectre, broke 
thunderingly into his thoughts, | 
could hear a series of tetchy mutters 
and “ Leave me be, woman,” sternly 
spoken. 

But the last straw was Columbine, 
After polishing her claws on the 
policeman, she came bounding back 
to the wailing, angry, noisy mas 
centred on my uncle. The tartan 
stockings were irresistible. Quick as 
could be she climbed these and 
carried on scaling my uncle’s right leg. 

Pandemonium now broke loose. | 
cannot describe the scene—my aunt 
flung to one side, Boniface to another, 
my uncle scrabbling frantically under 
his vivid nightshirt, Columbine swing. 
ing happily on his skirt. 

Finally she was found and throw 
out. And my uncle, a _ righteow 
thinker made wiser by frivolities, 
fell to pondering on the Aztecs, a 
sterner race which had little truck 
with cats. 
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GOLD COAST IMPRESSIONS.—IV. 


Dear ‘ Maa,’ 

Like all the other coast towns 
and, indeed, like most other things 
in West Africa, Cape Coast is a con- 
fusing hotchpotch of the old and 
the new, the barbaric and the civilised. 
It began life as a slaving port and 
has now turned itself into an important 
administrative centre and a stronghold 
of education. What Broadstairs is to 
England and Grahamstown is to 
South Africa, Cape Coast is to the 
Gold Coast. It now has no less than 
three colleges for boys and two for girls. 

The town lies on a wide bay with 
red cliffs curving to St Anne’s Point 
on the east, and, on the west, long 
palm-fringed beaches stretching away 
to Elmina and its castle. The old 
port lies huddled and tawny under 
the massive white walls of Cape 


Coast Castle, and the closely packed 
houses wriggle away up a series of 
narrow valleys between tumbled, scrub- 


covered hills. Each of them carries 
on its crest a collection of large, white 
buildings. These are the colleges, 
the Residency, and the offices and 
bungalows of the European community. 

The red cliffs make me think of 
Dawlish, but the keenest nostalgia 
fails to preserve the illusion; for 
the town itself, despite its policemen 
on point duty, its power-house, its 
churches and its football fields, is old in 
spirit, smiling to itself in the sun, not 
smugly because of its newly acquired 
academic and administrative fringe, but 
dlyly, dreaming of its disreputable past. 

On a hill in the middle of the old 
town stands a very small lighthouse. 
I have a weakness for lighthouses 
and lighthouse keepers, and in the 
late afternoon I climbed the little 
hill. I found the keeper cleaning his 


lamps. They were two ordinary 
double-burner paraffin lamps in front 
of a metal reflector, with a range, he 
proudly told me, of some eight miles. 
He was an elderly man, a Fanti, 
slow of speech, with quiet eyes. I 
thought of the last keeper I had 
known, a grey-eyed Cornishman who 
kept the Trinity House light at 
Cape Pembroke in the Falkland Islands, 
and stuffed the strange Antarctic birds 
which dashed themselves against his 
lantern. Restful men with hobbies. 
I wondered what this man’s hobby 
might be. 

He gave a last flick with his yellow 
chamois-leather to the spotless re- 
flector and walked over with me to 
the edge of the parapet. 

The town lay below us, peaceful 
in the soft afternoon sunshine, but 
teeming with hidden life, like an ant- 
heap. “‘ You see the castle ?’’ he asked. 

I did indeed. It was a great four- 
square white block on the rocks by 
the edge of the sea, with many little 
buildings lapping its walls. 

“The English built that in 1662,” 
he said. ‘‘ The Dutch took it away 
from them as soon as it was finished, 
but the English took it again in 1664.” 

“You are a historian then ? ” 

He smiled. ‘‘ Of Cape Coast, yes. 
My fathers and grandfathers have 
always been here.” 

“Tell me more.” 

“The Fantis tried to drive out 
the English in 1681,’ he said, “ but 
the walls were too strong.” He 
pointed to the towering white rampart 
which faced the town, unbroken by 
any opening and perhaps sixty feet 
in height. Even now, I thought, 
nothing short of artillery or bombing 
would make very much impression. 
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“The French came in ships and 
bombarded it twice,’’ he continued, 
“but it was too strong even for 
cannons. It has always remained 
with the English.” 

** And the Fantis?”’ He laughed. 

“Oh, since that first time we 
have always been your friends. Come, 
I will show you.’ He took me across 
to the other side of the tower and 
pointed to several large houses in 
the middle of the town. They were 
weatherbeaten and ramshackle, two- 
storeyed buildings with overhanging 
wooden balconies. 

“These houses were built two 
hundred years ago,” he said, ‘ by 
the great chiefs who came here to 
sell slaves and ivory and gold to 
the white men. The Paramount Chief 
of Cape Coast still lives in one of 
them.” I thought of all the evil 
pageantry of the past, and I tried 
to picture the caravans winding 


through the streets to the castle gate. 


I noticed one quarter of the town 
where the houses were low and squat 
and made of tawny clay, with small 
dark holes for windows, and smooth 
parapeted roofs, also made of clay. 
They looked as though they had been 
transplanted straight from the Sahara. 

*“* And those ?”’ I asked, wondering. 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“We do not know,” he said. ‘ For 
a long, long time now we have been 
building houses like that. There are 
no others like them in the Gold Coast.” 

I had an idea. 

“I know!” I said. ‘“‘ The people 
who live far away near the desert 
build houses like that. Some of the 
slaves came from the far north.” 

‘“* And they built them!” he cried, 
clutching his duster, his eyes alight. 
“And they taught us!” 

“Yes!” 

We looked at each 
enthusiasm. 


other with 
I hoped we were right. 
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Then his eyes dulled and he leaned 
on the parapet and said sadly— 

** But soon there will be no more 
houses like that.” 

ee Why ? ” 

“They forbid us to make mud 
roofs any more.” 

“Why ?” 

“They know. Not I.’’ He pointed 
to one house, rather larger than the 
others, with some grass growing on 
its roof. ‘“ You see that house?! 
My father’s grandfather built that 
house, and every four years since 
then his son and his son’s son have 
put new mud on the roof, and when 
the old man’s spirit still looks at it 
he sees that it remains like new. It 
is cool. No rain comes through. 
There are no ants in it and no other 
little animals. And now,” he said 
bitterly, “‘I suppose I shall have to 
put up a roof like that!’ He stabbed 
a finger at another house with a roof 
of rusted, flapping corrugated iron. 

Not knowing the answer to this 
riddle, I changed the subject. | 
pointed to a throng of black-robed 
women in one of the courtyards. 

“What is going on there ?” 

‘*A Methodist funeral,’ he said 
morosely. I tried again, pointing to 
a mud house from which was rising 
the sound of frenzied drumming to 
a thin, wailing chant. 

** And there ?”’ 

“Some people from the north, 
dancing.” 

“Not slaves?” I said, trying to 
cheer him up. 

“No,” he said, “but they ought 
to be. They shoot each other with 
poisoned arrows and are stupid people.” 

He was looking away to the west, 
where little blue-and-white figures were 
playing football on a green field. | 
was silent. The contempt of somé 
Africans for their more primitive 
countrymen is not very endearing. 
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After a few courtesies I left him 
and climbed down his spiral staircase 
to the ground. 

I walked down to the castle through 
a narrow street, crowded with people 
but without traffic. The walls of 
the houses echoed the murmur of 
many voices, and the tap of my 
leather heels on the roadway sounded 
clear and crisp over the shuffle of 
bare feet. It was nearly five o’clock 
and the street lay in deep shadow, 
but it still retained the heat of the 
day and breathed a warm, rich smell, 
not at all unpleasant, like the savour 
of some oriental dish compounded 
of unthinkable ingredients. I knocked 
at a postern gate in the towering 
white wall of the castle and was 
admitted by an old, grizzle-haired man 
wearing the ribbons of the 1914-18 war. 

There are some thirty castles along 
the shores of the Gold Coast. Some 
are in ruins, but most of them are 


kept in good repair and are used as 
prisons, offices, or rest-houses. Cape 
Coast Castle is big enough to house 
not only a small prison but also the 
Town Council offices and a Magistrate’s 


Court. I, however, was in search of 
dungeons. 

I found them behind heavy grilles 
round the great courtyard. Bare, little, 
whitewashed rooms, very sanitary and 
partly filled with stores. The old 
caretaker, seeing my disappointment, 
led me across the courtyard to the 
seaward side and opened another 
grille, a very heavy one. It looked 
dark inside, and there was a dank, 
authentic smell. 

He lit a candle and stuck it in a 
bottle which stood near the grille. 
The shadow of his round head hovered 
menacingly on the whitewashed, 
vaulted roof. We entered. 

This was not a room. It was a 
wide passage curling downwards into 
the living rock. Up out of the dark- 
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ness came a chill breath and the 
booming of the surf. A bat, which 
missed the candle by a hair’s-breadth, 
sent our shadows sliding down the 
wall as the flame bent in the wind 
of its passing. 

There was a third shadow behind 
mine. I could feel goose-flesh on 
my spine. There were too many 
ghosts about. With an effort I 
turned round. A small boy was at 
my heels, his eyeballs and teeth 
gleaming in the candle-light. He 
gave me a frightened smile, and I 
took his hand, though whether to 
make sure he was flesh and blood 
or to give him or myself more courage 
I could not have said. His little paw 
was cold and clammy and it clutched 
mine gratefully. We crept cautiously 
down into the cold roaring darkness. 

The floor levelled beneath us, and 
the candle stood still with its flame 
firmly upright. We were in a high 
chamber with rock walls shining with 
moisture. 

“This is the first slave prison,” 
said the caretaker. ‘“‘The second is 
through there.” He pointed to a 
black archway. 

We went slowly through it. This 
dungeon was smaller and smelt strongly 
of the sea. In one corner was a low, 
very heavy door. 

“They kept a thousand slaves in 
these two prisons,” said the caretaker, 
““and when the ships came they took 
them out through that door and put 
them into boats waiting by the rocks.” 

He swung round rather suddenly. 
The little boy’s hand gripped mine, 
and I heard the breath hissing through 
his teeth. 

“* Many refused,” said the caretaker, 
“and were driven with whips.” He 
did not move. He was listening to 
the echo of his voice booming from 
the vaulted roof through the pounding 
of the sea. He rolled his eyes at me 
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and led the way to the farthest 
corner of the dungeon. As the candle 
flame steadied again I saw that we 
were standing in front of a buttress 
of uncut rock which thrust through 
the floor and sloped upward and 
backward into the shadows of the 
roof. It was smooth and round, and 
in its centre a streak of white quartz 
sparkled in the light. 

“That is a fetish rock,” said the 
caretaker, “where the slaves used 
to sacrifice. It is still fetish, and 
once a year the priests come and give 
it chop.” 

The small boy was pressing close 
to my side. His eyes were open very 
wide. 

“* Let’s get out,’’ I said. 

We followed the candle up the 
sloping passage, and I felt behind us 
the ghosts reaching out their black, 
sinewy hands from the pursuing black- 
ness. _As the roar of the surf dulled, 
I could hear through it thin wailing 
and the feeble cries of children 
frightened of the dark. The small 
boy heard them too, I think. He 
snatched his hand from mine, dashed 
up the slope ahead of us, and vanished. 

We came out into the still evening 
and the dry, warm smell of the open 
courtyard. There was no sign of 
the boy, but at my feet, near the 
entrance, lay two books. One was 
a blue exercise book, the other was 
a Ballard’s Arithmetic, Book II. 

I handed them to the caretaker. 

“‘ Better keep these for him at the 
gate,’ I said. ‘He will not dare to 
come down here for them.” The old 
man slowly turned the books over in 
his hands. Then he smiled and said, 
“That little boy is very lucky.” 

I left him standing there, with the 
school books in his hands, looking 
down into the dark passage where the 
ghosts of the other children cried. 
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I was walking slowly across the 
courtyard, still seeing the slaves being 
herded with cracking whips down 
into that awful darkness, when [| 
saw something between my feet. | 
stepped back and looked. It was 
lettering carved in a slab of stone. 

“L. E. L.” 

Nothing else. 

Next to it was another slab, but 
I could not read any of the long 
inscription except the name MAcLEan 
and a date, 1847. 

My mind freed itself from _ its 
ghosts and jumped forward a century. 
I knew this story. I had been told 
it only that morning as we stood 
in front of an old engraving of a 
lovely girl which hung in the drawing. 
room of the Residency. 

George Maclean was sent out as 
Governor to the Coast in 1830 by the 
Committee of London Merchants, who 
were at that time entrusted by 
Parliament with the administration 
of the Gold Coast settlements. He 
was a fine, handsome young man, and 
his great strength and vitality gave 
him seventeen years of service on 
the Coast before he died. Too many 
white men in those days did not 
survive a year. 

When he landed at Cape Coast 
the dungeons were already empty, 
but the slave trade was still being kept 
alive by vessels from South America 
and the West Indies, and their masters 
were prepared to run the gauntlet 
of His Majesty’s ships for the sake 
of the enhanced profits which had 
resulted from the outlawing of the 
trade. Many a ship-load of released 
slaves must have been landed under 
the castle walls in the early days of 
Maclean’s Governorship. I suppose, 
too, in those early days, his garrison 
still consisted of the sweepings of 
the English jails. Miscreants were 
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offered the choice of transportation 
to Botany Bay or enlistment for 
service in West Africa, on the under- 
standing that if they survived so 
many years, five I think, they would 
receive free pardons. Few, if any of 
them, did survive. Malaria and yellow 
fever killed all those who were not 
sentenced, for military crimes, to be 
blown to pieces off the mouths of the 
battery of heavy, muzzle-loaded guns 
that still stands on the battlements. 

Yet Maclean changed the whole 
relationship between the British and 
the Africans. By the time he died, 
the old partnership, founded mistrust- 
fully and precariously on the basis 
of greed and mutual profit from the 
slave traffic, had changed to friendship 
based on treaties with the chiefs, 
mutual trust, and the first lessons in 
justice and human dealing. He was, 
in fact, a forerunner of Livingstone, 
Rhodes, and Lugard. 

When he was on leave in 1837 
Maclean met, at a party, Letitia Eliza- 
beth Landon, poetess and novelist. 
He married her and brought her out 
to the Coast. She died in mysterious 
circumstances a few months later. 
Her husband survived until 1847. 
These were their graves, side by side, 
in the castle courtyard. 

The outline of the story I have just 
given is all that most people know, 
and the beauty ascribed to Elizabeth, 
in the one or two portraits of her 
familiar to people on the Coast, has 
very naturally woven a charming 
legend of romance about their memories. 
Generations of ‘ Coasters’ have added 
to the pleasure of their evening whiskies 
by long, happy, sentimental discussions 
about this beautiful, imaginative, and 
accomplished girl, who so loved her 
husband that she sacrificed everything 
to come out with him to certain 
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death in the fever-haunted swamps of 
the white man’s grave. It was, they 
all agreed, almost inconceivable that 
a girl should, in the first years of 
Queen Victoria’s reign, have done 
such a thing. 

Being, I confess, by no means 
impervious to the romance of this 
legend, and intrigued by the mystery 
of Letitia’s death, I once went to a 
good deal of trouble to read some of 
her poetry and novels and also her 
biography, but it was a rather thank- 
less and disappointing business. She 
was a bad poet and worse novelist, 
and she did not marry Maclean and 
come out to the Coast as a young 
girl, but as a woman of over thirty- 
five. Nor, I am afraid, had she 
ever been beautiful. 

Only three months after her arrival 
Letitia was found dead with an 
empty bottle of hydrocyanide in her 
hand. A servant discovered her about 
nine in the morning, lying on her 
bedroom floor. George had left her 
as usual and gone to the office. There 
had, he said, been no quarrel. Every- 
thing had been perfectly normal. 

An inquest was held, and the 
verdict was accidental death. It 
was stated that Letitia had been 
in the habit of taking hydrocyanide 
for an “affection,” and obviously, 
they concluded, she had taken an 
overdose. 

Hydrocyanide is a weak solution 
of prussic acid. A small dose of 
the solution is sometimes prescribed 
for medicinal purposes, but to drink 
the whole bottle would certainly 
mean death. I had been interested 
to find James Bridie using an over- 
dose of this medicine for the murder 
in his play, “‘ A Sleeping Clergyman.”’ 

Inevitably, since she was the only 
woman on the Coast and the Governor’s 


1 * A Mystery of the Thirties.’ By D. E. Enfield. Hogarth Press, London, 1928. 
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lady at that, gossip would not accept 
such a commonplace verdict as acci- 
dental death, and finally, when 
accusations of a black mistress and 
murder were being whispered round 
the London clubs, her family asked 
for the inquiry to be reopened. The 
papers, however, had been “ mis- 
laid,” and there the matter has rested 
ever since. 

I turned away from the graves 
feeling rather sad, and climbed up 
to the battlements. 

It is inevitable, I suppose, that 
most of the castles along this beautiful 
coast should be heavy with tragedy. 
They were built to foster the slave 
trade, and few of those who came to 
live in them survived more than a 
year or two. I sat on one of the 
old guns and looked out across the 
long bay towards Elmina, perhaps 
the most beautiful castle of them all. 
The trade wind had died and the sea, 


out beyond the suddenly rearing 
breakers, lay silken smooth in the 
grey evening light. Silhouetted against 
the misty sunset Elmina, on its low 


sea-girt headland, lay remote and 
grim, brooding over the still waters. 

The first tower of the castle was 
built by the Portuguese in 1481]. 
They brought out tiles for the roof 
and dressed stone for the foundations 
from Portugal in a fleet of ten caravels. 
In later years the building was ex- 
tended to cover, inside its massive 
walls, all the headland between the 
sea and the lagoon. It has a draw- 
bridge and a moat. 

It was presumably not by accident 
that they built the chapel directly 
over one of the dungeons. I can 
never go into it without listening 
for the thin chanting of those fever- 
stricken priests, rising at times in 
shrill desperation to silence the howl- 
ing of the slaves cowering, heathen, 
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naked, and damned in the darkness 
underfoot. Yet, the African is re. 
sponsive to music of any kind and 
has much resilience. Perhaps, after 
the slaves had waited a long, long 
time for a ship to fetch them they 
eame to look forward to the services 
and themselves to join in with a 
creditable nunc dimittis. On _ those 
evenings, when for the first time the 
howls and shrieks died away and the 
first quavering, imitative chant crept 
up through the damp flagstones, 
what smiles and nods and what a 
comfortable settling of sweaty cassocks 
there must have been! But I wonder 
whether the oldest survivors among 
the priests and pikemen, who had 
been there perhaps for two years or 
more and who had been through this 
experience more than once, dreaded 
those particular evenings and felt 
the irony of that first timid chant 
to be tragic almost beyond endurance. 

The most dreadful thing about 
Elmina is that its horror has not 
died but lives on. The town of 
Elmina, for some reason more ruinous 
and dilapidated than most, clusters 
round the western arm of the bay 
and reaches right up to the bridge 
that now crosses the mouth of the 
lagoon at the foot of the castle walls. 
The last house of all is tall, grey 
and shuttered, and, like many of the 
others, still bears ghostly traces of 
the Latin in its tall, flat design. It 
was in this house, only three years 
ago, that a group of elderly gentle- 
men, engaged in a dispute over the 
local chieftainship, conspired to murder 
a young girl. Before she was quite 
dead they mutilated her unspeakably 
in order to procure what they needed 
for a powerful ju-ju against their 
rivals. One of the perpetrators of 
the “ Bridge House Murder” had, I 
was told, though I do not know how 
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truly, spent many years in business 
in England before he retired to pass 
his old age in toga’d affluence at his 
home. 

I do not know whether the ghost 
of that poor child haunts Bridge 
House, but the castle is said to be 
haunted. A man told me that once, 
when he was quartered there, he 
was woken one moonless night by 
a cold, still, silver luminosity near 
the door of his room. He said that 
for many minutes, until the glow 
faded, he lay in a cold sweat of para- 
lysing fear which left him as weak 
and exhausted as the most violent 
crisis of malaria. I am not, I imagine, 
over-sensitive to atmosphere, but I 
know that I have nowhere in the 
world been so repelled by any place 
asl am by Elmina. To me it reeks 
of horror, and I never go there if I 
ean help it. Indeed it was much 
more pleasant to sit here on the 
distant battlements of Cape Coast 
and watch the old grey walls of 
Elmina Castle fade into the quick 
darkness across the still waters. 

As so often happens when one 
watches a sunset, my thoughts fled 
westward with the sun, and now 
they alighted most happily on a 
place called Dixcove. This is a 
little wooded cove I know in the 
far corner of the Gold Coast, where 
there is another castle and another 
little town. But there are no ghosts 
there and no horror, and I sat on in 
the moonlight thinking about it. 

I had left the port of Takoradi 
early one morning and taken, at 
speed, the broad tarred highway 
leading to the gold mines and the 
deep forest country of the west. All 
too soon, alas, the tar came to an 
end and the corrugations and the 
dust began. I shall never forget 
that dust. Ne doubt most of the 
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traffic on the road was, as usual, 
made up of the small country buses 
with their absurd mottoes—indeed, 
I remember one, because it seemed 
so aptly to summarise life, both 
European and African, on the Coast, 
‘Public pomposity and home security” 
—but the little buses travelled slowly 
and were polite. It seemed to me, 
rather, that the traffic consisted almost 
entirely of the Buicks of mining 
magnates passing me at sixty miles 
an hour, and leaving half a mile of 
choking red dust behind them; and 
of giant lorries carrying ten - ton 
mahogany logs to Takoradi and fill- 
ing up the road from ditch to ditch. 
It was a most pleasant relief to find 
the crooked signpost with ‘ Dixcove’ 
on it and to turn off into a leafy, 
curling lane. 

We followed that cool tunnel through 
the quiet trees for several peaceful 
miles. The only traffic we met was 
a small flock of goats herded by a 
very beautiful young woman in a 
scarlet cloth. Both she and her 
goats were so surprised by the motor- 
ear that they all stood quite still 
and stared. So I had to stop, too, 
and open negotiations for a passage. 
A chocolate wrapped in silver paper 
was tendered as a toll. She smiled 
and hesitated, then reached shyly 
for the prize and turned and lashed 
her bemused flock with shrill, excited 
cries. The goats looked at her 
reproachfully and obediently scattered. 
We left her undoing the silver paper 
and sucking her fingers as she did 
so, because the chocolate was melt- 
ing in the sun and was making a 
most delicious mess. 

The lane ran on, curving down a 
long narrow valley to the sea, between 
flower-hung walls of undergrowth and 
shaded by great trees. 

The village of Dixcove had one 
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main street of old, double-storeyed 
houses, and at the end of it lay 
the sea. Here was no long white 
beach with five or six lines of 
breakers roaring in from the free 
Atlantic, but a little cove. The 
woods ran out on either hand and 
a green-and-golden island slept in the 
blue entrance. No surf, but ripples 
wrinkled on dark sand, and fishermen 
were mending their nets under coconut 
palms that were not harassed by the 
wind, but whispered to each other, 
half asleep in the morning sun. 

We turned to the left, gathering 
children about us as we went, and 
stopped at the foot of a great broad 
flight of shallow stone steps. They 


stretched upward to some battlements 
and were overhung by high trees full 
of nuts where seedlings were sprouting 
from between the flags. We climbed 
up the steps. 

Dixcove Castle was built by the 


English in 1691, and is a miniature 
fort with two or three little court- 
yards surrounded by a broad and 
pleasant battlement from which the 
scarlet-coated sentries with their tall, 
white, dunces’ hats could look out 
through the trunks of the nut trees 
on to the blue cove and the empty 
sea. There are no dungeons here, 
merely a cell or two, and each door- 
way has its little low triangular pedi- 
ment, neat, precise, and very much 
in period. Near one of them a scarlet 
letter-box was set into the wall and 
an iron bracket with a blue-and-white 
sign hanging from it: ‘‘ You may 
telephone from here.” But the door 
was shut and the postmaster away. 

“He go for fishing,”’ said a voice. 

It was another old caretaker, grey- 
haired and bemedalled, like my guide 
to the dungeons at Cape Coast. 

I let him show me round, but he 
failed to impress me with his chief 
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pride, two rooms furnished with one 
rickety table, two cushionless chairs, 
and two rusty iron bedsteads (“ This 
be fine rest-house where plenty white 
master come for sleep’’), and soon 
we found ourselves sitting on the 
battlements again. 

And here, suddenly, he told me a 
story. It seemed that his son, Thomas, 
had last year gone into Takoradi and 
become a stevedore. Then one day, 
while loading a foreign ship, he had 
slipped behind some gear on a remote 
corner of the deck to have a little 
nap. When he awoke he discovered 
to his consternation that the ship 
had put to sea and was already out 
of sight of land. Whereupon rough 
hands were laid upon him and he 
was led before the captain as a stowa- 
way. Now, stowaways are so common 
from West African ports as to be a 
nightmare to all captains in the 
Trade, and some of them have adopted 
their own methods of getting rid of 
them. Sometimes the ship is stopped 
in the middle of a fishing fleet and 
the stowaways are cast overboard 
to be rescued by the fishermen and 
brought back, if not to their homes, 
at least to Africa. 

The captain, having had his say, 
looked round for fishing boats, but 
the sea was empty. Then his eye 
lit on two West African canoes which 
he had bought in Takoradi and was 
taking home to sell at a handsome 
profit to the curio trade. If he obeyed 
the law and gave Thomas passage 
to the home port, Thomas would 
have to be fed at the Company's 
expense and, what is more, repatriated 
also at their expense. Neither he 
nor the captain would be very popular 
with the owners. Better to forgo the 
profit on one canoe. 

He stopped the ship, put some 
bread and water and a paddle in 
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the canoe; slung it overboard with 
Thomas sitting inside it, pointed to 
the northern horizon, and sailed away. 
No doubt his conscience troubled him 
all the way across the Atlantic and 
doubtless he will, for the rest of his 
life, shrink from the word “ maroon.” 
But he need not do so. 

Thomas was a fisherman and had 
spent most of his time, from the age 
of puberty, sailing and paddling with 
the fishing fleet forty miles or more 
out in the Atlantic. He waved to 
the captain, settled the breeze on 
his port quarter, and paddled happily 
away. When night fell and the 
guiding breeze with it he picked up 
the constellations (which are not the 
same as ours) and, with the first light 
of dawn, came paddling, tired but 
happy, into Dixcove. This same 
uncle who told me the story gave him 
a fine breakfast and laughed when he 
suggested payment for the new canoe. 


“Go back and do it again,” he 
sid. But not many captains buy 
canoes for curios. 


“And now,” said the uncle—and 
I will not try to reproduce his pidgin 
—‘“‘will you tell me something?” 
I shifted my seat on the warm stone 
and gave him due encouragement. 

“Do Europeans believe in great 
fish in the sea, and fishes that are 
women and other such things ? ” 

“We have stories. Why?” 

“Because I have with these eyes 
sen two such strange things from 
this very wall and I could not under- 
stand them. Once, many years ago, 
I saw a great snake in the water. 
It stretched from there to there ”— 
and he pointed to two places in the 
sea at least a mile apart; “its coils 
rose and fell and they shone red and 
green in the light of the moon. And 
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over there’’—he hurried on in case 
I might protest—“ one early morning 
I saw a woman sitting on that rock 
suckling her baby.” 

The rock was isolated, in the middle 
of the fairway. 

“What was she like? 
have legs?” 

The old man looked at me, startled. 
“I do not know, I could not see. 
It was still early. But I could see 
the baby at her breast, and soon 
she dived into the deep water and 
she did not come up again. It was 
no woman from the village. I asked. 
In any case, why should a woman swim 
out to a rock in the deep water to feed 
her child? No. It was no woman.” 

I had no answer. There is some 
kind of seal-like animal found, I 
believe, in the creeks of the Niger. 
One might have come up the coast. 
Seals perhaps gave rise to all mermaid 
legends the world over. But I could 
not account for his sea-serpent by 
any theory, even as flimsy as this. 
So I kept silence and wondered that 
these two familiar puzzles should have 
been put to me by him, and here. 

Slaves, fetish, ju-ju murder, ghosts, 
nut trees on a seventeenth-century 
wall, a modern comedy, mermaids, 
and sea-serpents: sitting there on 
the castle walls at Cape Coast as 
the moon rose and the black shadow 
of the old cannon hardened on the 
pale stones, I had surely gathered a 
strange harvest of memories. 

As I turned to go, the lighthouse 
on the hill winked at me, and all the 
bells of the colleges on the hills began 
to ring for prep. 

Yours ever, 


Did she 


KENNETH BRADLEY. 
Acora, 1948, 
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THE ONE THAT GOT AWAY. 


BY OLIVER CASSELS. 


“‘ The carps of worthiest corpulence wax ever in the clouded waters of frustration.” 


‘SHOOTING a line’ is an anglers’ 
term that has been made its own 
by the Royal Air Force to describe 
plausible and even dogmatic over- 
statement, and as a fisherman I 
have an uncomfortable suspicion that 
its adoption was not altogether due 
to coincidence, chance, or caprice. 
As both a fisherman and a member 
of that Service I am the more uneasy 
to know of no borrowed expression 
that conveys so exactly an intended 
implication. 

Shooting a line! The patronising 
manner of the oldest angler can 
readily be pictured, as he describes 
to a young friend the mechanics of 
this very easy trick to steal a foot 
or two from intrusive nature. What 
mystery he makes of it in the telling ! 
With what ingenuity and skill and 
self-congratulation he invests himself ! 
Youth, of course, is not impressed 
and concludes that the old man is 
ga-ga or attempting a heavy and 
humourless leg-pull; and when he 
offers the neatest of labels for his 
idiosyncrasy could youth do other 
than seize upon it with delight. 

The desire to impress appears to 
be inherent in the temperament that 
makes a fisherman. To be attentive 
to some anglers is only to encourage 
this ailment: to exchange a story 
with them is only an invitation to 
cap it. This is a pity. The other 
man’s unadorned experiences can 
always be of interest to us, but the 
mental effort required to sift the 
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grains of reality from the chaff of 
illusion that bedevils some anglers’ 
conversation leads to a_ sense of 
frustration that can only have been 
equalled by that of the commander 
of the squadron which, in the early 
days of the war, having dropped 
leaflets over Vienna, was detailed 
for the same target next night—to 
drop the amendments to the contents 
of the previous night’s load. 

It is largely this same failing that 
keeps alive the jape against ourselves 
about the fish that got away. Only 
last week I saw the hoary jest decked 
in new trimmings in a strip cartoon; 
and only yesterday I received the 
present of a small publication, about 
as frothy as a collection of music. 
hall stories about mothers-in-law and 
Scotsmen, that purports to be funny 
about fishermen. It hawks the old, 
old theme and will doubtless lend 
weight to foreign opinion that ou 
humour is pawky. That we can 
produce an occasional fishing story 
to gleam as a pearl in any company 
of wit makes it only stranger that 
the cold chestnuts always command 
a ready sale. 

I remember, once, leaving the bank 
of a north-country river for refresh- 
ment at a well-placed inn. I left 


my rod in the back porch and entered 
the bar to find the local Home Guard 
in force, settling the dust of exercise. 
I knew a number of them, but their 
talk was of their own training; % 
I took my pint to lean against the 
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mantelpiece, near to a retired table 
where three young officers, strangers 
to us all, sat at their beer. They 
were in uniform, and I, of course, 
in my fishing clobber. I think my 
manner is usually quiet and reserved, 
and certainly on this occasion my 
greetings to the landlord and my 
friends had consisted only of a nod. 
I was therefore the more astounded 
when one of the three youngsters 
at the table suddenly remarked in 
a voice loud enough for all to hear, 
“Haw! Haw! Old man. You 
should have seen the one that got 
away.” 

This gratuitous rudeness discon- 
certed not only myself but the rest 
of the company, and it was some 
moments before dead silence gave 
place again to the hum of conversa- 
tion. Had I not been known, it is 
probable that to ignore the sally 
would have been my best course ; 
for time would undoubtedly have 
brought appreciation of its folly to 
the author. I was known to most 
of the others as the senior member 
in an entirely Service gathering, how- 
ever, and I could not therefore avoid 
framing a reproof to suit the involved 
circumstances. 

A second similar experience some 
eighteen months later seriously per- 
turbed me and led to stern self- 
searching to discover whether the 
cause of these attacks did not lie 
within myself, my conversation, or 
my attitude. In honesty I was able 
to acquit myself of fault sufficiently 
grave to merit them. A colleague 
and I had finished a wonderful day, 
and here again we were drinking beer, 
in the presence of five large trout 
taken in addition to several that 
we had returned to the water. Our 
catch had been laid out, not for 
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exhibition but for our own inspection 
and allocation, in the Mess gun- 
room. We felt at peace, for we had 
caught as many fish as we had ever 
hoped or wanted to catch, and our 
talk was of other things. Without 
previous remark, and on catching 
sight of the trout, a youngster who 
happened to enter the room blurted 
out the question, “‘And how big 
was the one that got away?” The 
self-satisfied grin on his face as he 
said it might have been infuriating, 
and it was as well that he was on 
his way through the room and did 
not linger. My companion recovered 
from his amazement first and spoke. 

“What would you do if a complete 
stranger came up to you in the street 
and called you a confounded liar ?”’ 

I shrugged my shoulders. “I'd 
get used to it; especially if I were 
a fisherman,’’ I answered, and then 
added, ‘‘ Have another drink and 
forget it.” 

Time brought its own punishment 
quickly in this case, for a few minutes 
later the sinner returned with con- 
trition on his face. 

**Please forgive me,’ he begged. 
** It was a silly thing to say. Crumbs! 
You must think me an ass.” 

‘“We do,” I agreed. ‘‘And we 
now know your tongue to be quicker 
than your wit. Mine’s another pint, 
and then you can admire the fish.” 

Why does it happen? There is 
no smoke without fire. The reputa- 
tion of the golfer for bad language 
seems to have died a merciful death 
many years ago. That the ancient 
joke against the angler is kept alive 
in the most modern idiom can only 
prove that we value our self-im- 
portance above the truth. Perhaps 
we are not all to blame: nevertheless, 
we are all branded by the innocents ; 








for innocence it must surely be that 
fails to heed the ill-concealed smirk 
of a cynical world. / 

The vindication of one of the 
greatest of these innocents fell to 
my pleasant lot when I was a boy 
of sixteen. A summer holiday spent 
harvesting on a Herefordshire farm 
introduced me to Bond, the estate 
rabbit-catcher ; a small, wizened type 
reputedly touched in the head, but 
to my mind a shrewd and humorous 
fellow. His immediate claim to notice 
lay in the immoderate size of the 
straw boater he affected. The lid 
of this monstrosity rested on the 
peak of his cranium and nowhere 
else did his skull touch the hat, which 
was therefore free to rotate and 
sway with each passing breeze. His 
reputation for madness lay in his 
story that he had been presented, 
some ten years previously, with an 
old salmon fly, which he had cast by 
means of hop-pole and string over the 
lifeless waters of the pond in which 
sheep were washed, only to be robbed 
of his treasure by an enormous fish. 

He stuck to his tale in face of 
the opinion of the countryside that 
no fish of any sort had ever inhabited 
the pond. His fish became an obsession 
and a grievance against the world, and 
small blame to the other frequenters 
of the local cider-house, who could 
be forgiven their derision at a too- 
often told story. Of course I listened. 
His yarn fascinated me; for the 
angler’s instinct is deep-rooted and 
so is his hope. For that, Bond loved 
me as a prophet loves his first convert. 

Naturally, I had to have a smack 
at that fish; and one Sunday morn- 
ing, in the not unnecessary interval 
between sheep-maggoting and break- 
fast and when few people were about, 
I arrived at the pondside equipped 
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with hazel rod, string, cork, hooks, 
and worms. The water was not 
inviting, but overcoming new doubts 
and risking fresh opinions on my 
sanity I impaled a lob-worm on a 
hook and started to fish. Half an 
hour later, breakfast calling, I cast 
my worm into the water off a shelving 
beach, threw down the rod, and then 
began to string on to a length of 
twine the four small carp I had 
caught. The float bobbed at once 
and moved away. Let it, I thought, 
and went on with my job. Then 
the rod dragged a little on the bank. 
Why worry; there was plenty of 
time. Only when I had tied up my 
fish did I notice that the rod had 
been pulled into the water and was 
floating offshore. My experience was 
small and I failed to read the danger. 
signals. Carelessly I retrieved the 
tackle at knee-depth, and as I did 
so the waters parted. A great broad 
back appeared, and was followed by 
a@ great broad tail. The line snapped 
with a twang like an over-strained 
banjo-string breaking, and I joined 
the rabbit-catcher in his world of 
dream fish. 

Opinions on my sanity now no 
longer worried me, but I was wise 
for my years, and planned the next 
round over a silent breakfast. Then 
I set forth to the pond again, but 
this time my equipment was some- 
what more elaborate; a link of 
chain for weight, a large piece of 
cork for float, four hooks spaced 
between weight and float, four lob- 
worms, and fifty yards of line. Round 
and round my head and into the 
middle of the pond went my con- 
traption. When the commotion had 
ceased and the cork floated serenely 
some forty yards away, I sat down 
to an illicit cigarette. 
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The float had hardly settled before 
it started to play tricks, and I enjoyed 
its antics for fully five minutes before 
doing anything about it. It did 
everything but fly. It ran, it bobbed, 
it curtsied ; then it ducked, only to 
reappear ten yards away to shake 
itself. When curiosity had overcome 
patience I found that I had caught 
two carp each of a pound or so in 
weight, both well and truly hooked. 
I rebaited and had at it again, but 
this time I tied the end of the line 
to a root and went to find my rabbit- 
catcher in order that he might share 
the fun. As I passed out of sight 
I turned to take a last look at the 
float. It rose in the water and waved 
a warning against undue delay. 

The men worked on Sundays during 
harvest-time, and I found Bond in 
therickyards. Although I said nothing 
about fish I think he knew exactly 
why I had come for him. Perhaps 
the farm grape-vine had been report- 
ing my activities. His jaw was set 
and no word did he utter, but I did 
not like the glint in his eye or the 
look of the hayrake he picked up as 
we left the yard. When we reached 
the pondside the float had disappeared, 
and for a moment I thought the line, 
too, had gone. But it was sitill 
attached to the root, although instead 
of running to mid-water it now led 
away along the edge of the pond. 
My earlier lesson had been well 
digested. No small carp could have 
dragged my gear all that way; so 
I hauled on the line hand over hand 
and very, very gingerly, till it tightened. 
Then I felt a quiver in the taut string 
and knew I had hooked the fish both 
Bond and I wanted. 

The fish got moving at once and 
80 did Bond. The rabbit-catcher 
started his performance quietly enough 
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with what our late enemies would 
have called a bauchianz; but as he 
warmed up to it his war-dance became 
one of increasing movement, accom- 
panied by ever wilder brandishings 
of his rake. Bramble bushes were 
@ minor nuisance, but the sheep- 
dipping pole suspended over the 
water was a menace, and that carp 
knew it. Three times the fish hurled 
itself out of water at the pole, only 
to fall short by the weight of line 
and allow two hearts to beat again. 
Each time it jumped, Bond’s whoops 
sank to a graveyard groan and he 
froze to immobility. But with danger 
past he sprang to fresh activity, his 
hat rocking precariously over his 
eyes and his hayrake beating time 
in the air. At length I lost patience 
with him. After ducking under a 
more vicious swing of the rake which 
whistled through my hair, I freed a 
hand to push him away. At the 
same time his wretched rake tangled 
in his knees and he sprawled backward 
in the grass, utterly eclipsed by his 
fantastic headgear. I felt sorry for 
the little man, but only thus did I 
gain time to collect my wits and 
get control of the fish. 

Twenty minutes of this business, at 
the end of a weak hand-line that still 
carried float, sinker, and loose hooks, 
were enough for any man. At last, 
sweating from nerve-strain and when 
the fish was really beaten, I allowed 
Bond to use his rake and stake his 
claim to a share in the catch; and 
we shook hands over nine pounds of 
very well-shaped carp. 

We rehearsed an unconcerned stroll 
with the fish through the yards and 
executed it at lunch-time, Bond and 
I. But the result was most discon- 
certing. There is a story of three 
men drinking on a verandah in the 
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tropics, all of whom affected not 
to see the snake which glided past 
their feet. Nobody noticed the fish 
as we carried it through the stack- 
yards. In fact, everybody took the 
greatest care not to see it. 

I learned a valuable lesson that 
day. The Englishman always equips 
himself with sufficient jargon to be 
able to talk intelligently, in his own 
estimation, about sports; even if he 
does not take part in them. The 
layman most ready with his wit at 
the expense of an unsuccessful angler 
is always the first to seek to prove 
his knowledge and understanding of 
the art when faced with evidence of 
success. He then remembers that 
he, or his uncle, or even his grand- 
father, used to be most expert, and 
that the fish they caught have no 
equal now. 

The cockney’s reaction in the cir- 
cumstances would have been quick, 


but these countrymen required time 
to adjust themselves to a new out- 
look, and their native caution would 


not let them commit themselves 
prematurely. It was not until I 
took the carp to the inn for public 
inspection that night that first one 
and then the other took me aside to 
tell me that he had always suspected 
the existence of fish in the pond, 
and that assorted forebears had angled 
in its waters not in vain. I lent a 
patient if cynical ear to these self- 
justifications, but Bond was _ less 
sympathetic. He had the insults 
of years to work off, and he did so. 
It was his night. 


I am afraid that I am too sensitive 
to be other than very cautious in 
any estimate of my own skill as a 
fisherman, or in making report of 
my successes or disappointments. I 
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consider myself the worst angler | 
know, bar two; an attitude which 
lays me open to the patronage of 
some fishermen I meet. 

To confess ignorance to another 
angler is to unlock the best or the 
worst in his character, and very 
often lets loose a flood of condescen. 
sion. In rare instances, however, 
one finds the truly helpful man, the 
master who encourages his disciple 
to talk and who lets fall a drop of 
his wisdom only to resolve a doubt 
or to tap a fresh current of thought. 
Unless one is prepared to suffer the 
first type one will never discover 
the second ; and, after all, the gusher 
of patronage may always be dammed 
by an irrelevant remark after a 
moment of polite attention. 

Apart from the patronage of the 
less understanding, how much mor 
genuine sympathy, help, and interest 
I evoke from my friends by not 
assuming expertness. I set myself 
no standards, and none are expected 
of me: I make few boasts, and these 
are but modest. The fish I bring 
home are treated as triumphs: the 
blank days earn only commiseration. 
I am free to water where the expert 
is not always welcome, and my 
conversations about fish are warm 
and friendly things uncooled by sus- 
picion of verbal competition. There 
is no need to explain away my failures, 
nor need I prate of the compensations 
of nature to excuse an empty creel; 
for birds and water-rats are lines 
shot far too often, only to raise 
supercilious eyebrows in doubt. The 
beauties and curiosities of nature 
are not the prerogative solely of 
anglers, and I will tolerate nature 
stories from two fishermen only, each 
of whom I have seen abandon a goo 
rise to follow birds—only for this 
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reason do I consider them worse 
craftsmen than myself. Nature is 
there for all men to appreciate, and 
though my eye is as good as most, 
I go to the water to catch fish, and I 
admit it—-whatever the result. 

I think my fishing is like Willie’s 
polo in that I find time on my ex- 
peditions for few other considerations. 
Willie played polo with me in South 
America and was always in trouble 
for his poor positioning and worse 
marking. He was called on for a 
speech at his farewell party, and, 
swaying a little on his feet, he 
let go. 

“There is nothing else I ever 
want to do but play polo. But you 
keep on telling me to do this; then 
you tell me to do that. I’m probably 
very bad at it, but why can’t you 
people understand that when I see 
that little white ball all I want to 
do is to hit it as hard as I can, as 
far as I can, and as often as I can.”’ 

I have another failing as an angler. 
My attire and gear are never what 
they should be. I have been taken 
for a poacher but never for a keeper. 
My wife always deplores and some- 
times impounds articles of my fishing 
dress; and friends, in sympathy, 
present me with cast-boxes and oil 
bottles, which I invariably lose. I 
myself see in this another manifesta- 
tion of escapism from rigid forms of 
Service dress and equipment, but I 
fear that my gear often lends support 
to my opinion of my own skill. 

I have no grounds for complaint 
if accorded scant courtesy by the 
waterside. Not often have I suffered 
rudeness, however, and not then 
have I always resented its offer: 
only once was I forced into retaliation, 
of which I was not long proud after 
anger had cooled; for trout were 
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the innocent coin of payment. It 
occurred on one of those charming 
waters, overgrown and rocky, where 
the trout are many if not large and 
where backcast is generally the limit- 
ing factor. Our host did not fish, 
and until my advent a fellow-guest 
had treated the river as his own. 
He went to some lengths, in fact, 
to try to keep me off the stream. 

I set out on the day in question 
to find that the head of water was 
good, but late June weather countered 
this advantage and I did not feel too 
optimistic. There was no rise, but I 
kept on turning fish over without 
hooking one, although I tempted 
them with most of the contents of 
a modest fly-book. By the time I 
had reached the head of the second 
pool I decided on a change of tactics. 
I remembered the hint of one of 
my masters. At the next stretch of 
water I renewed the point on the 
cast and tied on the smallest and 
flattest of wet Hoflands, noting that 
I had @ spare one in the box. 
Then I oiled the fly and dried it 
thoroughly. 

At that moment my tormentor, the 
other guest on the water, appeared. 
As an angler he was complete. He 
was all the advertisements rolled 
into one grand sartorial triumph. 
The contrast was supreme, and the 
cold appraisal in his eye told me 
he had me where he wanted me. 
My old corduroys, stuffed into worn 
gum-boots, felt suddenly cold. My 
ancient coat, hairy at cuff and airy 
at elbow, gaped wider still; and 
the stain over the breast pocket, 
damp from the oozings of liquid 
paraffin from a nail-varnish bottle, 
turned darker. The tobacco-tins con- 
taining my gear rattled in my pockets, 
and conscience smote me for the sliver 
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of mutton-fat secreted in a fob pocket ; 
filched from the cold joint because 
lines must float. Man’s best work 
is done under the cover of a good 
hat. Adequately had mine covered 
me from rain and sun for a very, 
very long time; but its comfort 
departed with the recollection that 
the union of lining, hat, and band 
depended on two defunct Butchers 
and a brass safety-pin. 

I hoped in vain that he would 
not see the rod; an old greenheart 
with the top joint in two pieces 
whipped together with a piece of 
backing. It was a good whipping 
even if I say so, but perhaps a trifle 
ugly. After the accident and repair 
on another bank I had found it throw 
@ fly and play a fish most comfortably, 
and perhaps I had been too lazy since 
then to splice it. 

My visitant started to question 
me. Had I tried the water? What 
was I fishing with? I showed him 
the oiled fly, and I should have noted 
that its unorthodoxy conveyed little 
to him. His icy scorn enveloped me, 
and I shivered as he dug into my 
fly-box and picked out the other 
Hofland. He grunted contemptuously 
and dropped it into the long grass. 
Then, without apology, he showed me 
row upon row of shiny Greenwells 
in his book, all much too large and 
hairy for this water. My suspicions 
were confirmed. He did not like 
another angler on his pet stream, 
even if he were only another guest 
like himself. He was annoyed. My 
heart was to be broken. 

‘*Where are you going to fish?” 
he asked me. I pointed, and a tiny 
fish rose at the tail-end of the pool. 

“Oh! You'll catch those. I, of 
course, shall fish dry.” 

Believe it or not, that remark has 
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been made to me before and since 
that day. Ye gods! There ar 
still some men who can raise them. 
selves above mere mortal plane by 
a touch of grease on trout or salmon 
line and invest with mystery the 
easiest method of angling. 

He turned and left me feeling much 
as he intended I should feel. [| 
watched him go, and then stooped 
to pick up the wretched rod, and as 
I did so anger flooded my soul. What 
fisherman worthy of the name would 
have overlooked the oil-stain on my 
coat or the evidence on cast and fly! 
What angler could have failed to 
note and congratulate me on the 
whipping of my rod; and what true 
disciple would have taken pride in 
those minnows’ delights, those great 
hairy overdressed whorls of hackle 
for use on this stream? I saw red. 
He was pure humbug in fishing attire. 
With those flies it was he that would 
catch the tiny ones. I swore he 
should pay, and pay dearly, in his 
own coin for his unmannerliness, 
and with this determination in my 
heart I crept down to the edge of 
the pool. I knew where my first 
fish lay. 

Above and to the right two bushes 
overhung the water between myself 
and the edge of an old ford, over 
which the stream dropped for a foot. 
I cast backhand, well up to the fall 
and to a level of some two feet above 
water surface, and as I did so old 
Lung Li chuckled softly. His puff 
of breath took my much maligned 
Hofland out of sight between the 
fall and the first bush, and as I lost 
view of the fly he whispered in my 
ear, “They drop in off the bank. 
Now then, tighten.” 

I have never been able to under- 
stand the meaning of the term strike. 
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Still less can I appreciate any attempt 
to make hard and fast rule for hooking 
fish. My trout followed the rod 
point quietly, and he was in the 
lower pool before he knew he was 
hooked, and in the net before I 
realised that he was the largest steam- 
ing mudpack for my late visitant’s 
head that the water was likely to 
produce. He was a beauty. But 
that trout doubled my problem. 
Alone he would be dubbed fluke and 
flash in the pan. Now I faced finding 
and landing at least two flankers to 
support a lovely fish. Already I 
was committed to the one fly. To 
lose it and blame the other man 
for dropping the spare one would 
not suit my mood, but I cursed his 
clumsiness as intentional. 

I took another good fish from under 
the same fall, and thus encouraged 
I set to work in earnest. Through 
the afternoon I hunted fish, returning 
everything to the water as unworthy 
until a pool hitherto considered un- 
fishable produced two trout of the 
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I attended to the point and how 
often I lovingly dried and oiled the 
fly I do not know, but the lure was 
still in fair condition when at five 
o’clock I twizzled out the fifth fish 
from under an ugly root, with a 
backhand cast that was little short 
of masterly. 

Only then did I sit down to rest 
and gloat. The medicine was com- 
pounded and there remained only 
its administration. The walk over 
the fields to my host’s house took 
some five minutes, and I happily 
timed my arrival a few moments 
after that of my patient. His fish 
lay on a table, and a glance was 
enough to give me the measure of 
my success. An explosion of our 
host’s direct sense of humour when 
I laid out my own fish left me in 
no doubt that I had been the subject 
of previous conversation, and it 
remained only to produce the fly 
and hook it in the lip of the largest 
trout before taking my leave. I 
returned to the water, for I had still 
to catch my wife’s breakfast. 








ST HELENA PASSAGE. 


BY F. A. WIGHTMAN. 


In the last months of the southern 
summer of 1947 a little grey yawl was 
speeding away from the South African 
coast. Under a low ceiling of cloud she 
slanted out into the Atlantic, running 
bravely in the big seas, driven by a 
freshening breeze and the inordinate 
ambition of two restless hearts. The 
ship was bound for St Helena, since 
ships, in their long and faithful servi- 
tude to man, ask only for a port—a 
resting-place, as it were, in their lonely 
flights across the unpeopled immensity 
of the open sea. Her two men were 
chasing a dream. 

She took her departure from Cape 
Columbine, and her landfall would be a 
rocky island in the South Atlantic: a 
design within the compass of a well- 
found ship—even if she is only 34 feet 
long. The departure and landfall, 
those measures of achievement in the 
life of a ship, were more difficult to 
define in the voyage of the two men 
standing on her lively deck. 

Our departure was something we had 
often thought about in the cities during 
the grey years of servitude. Had we 
been pressed we might have described 
it as an escape from the long littleness 
of life. To describe our landfall would 
have been more difficult. The dream 
has substance only to the dreamer. 

Night was falling. Our last sight of 
the continent, the deep-blue hump of 
Cape Columbine, had slid smoothly 
over the far skyline, diminished not in 
definition but in size, as is the way in 
the flawless atmosphere of South Africa. 
We set the watches, and through the 
night Wylo fled obliquely out to sea 
before a breeze that dropped at dawn. 


When the sun rose it was invisible, 
The heavy cloud-masses had gone ; the 
sky no longer had its sculptured ceiling ; 
it had settled over a pallid sea, a 
thundery blue dome, smooth, sultry, 
opaque, without gleams—as though the 
light had been filtered through some 
dark material. The sun’s position out. 
side this dome was marked by a greasy 
smear. In an echoing vault small 
isolated clouds were scurrying at great 
speed, tattered and white against the 
dull metal of the sky. Beneath them, 
massive glacial swells were marching 
up from the southern horizon in serried 
ranks, like monsters fleeing before a 
cataclysm. It was a scene of violence 
that was being enacted—without s 
sound. 

As the great swells picked up the 
yacht and threw her skywards, a flurry 
of wind scuffled crazily round her air. 
less decks, worrying savagely at her 
sails—like a maniac struggling with 
a curtain—and fanned outwards over 
the glazed water alongside in frosted 
fleeting shadows. It funnelled dow 
through the open hatch, rushed round 
the cabin and streamed through the 
open ports, then as she levelled up on 
the summit, it as suddenly ceased. 
She staggered forward, then floated 
dizzily down into the hollow—and 
again the flurries pounced on her. In 
an unnatural silence her sails filled 
with a sharp report that had the 
shocking effect of someone shouting 
in a church. 

Over the rout of the marching seas, 
one sleety albatross of immense size 
veered and dipped in huge loops of 
power, on taut extended wings. With 
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silken ease he arched drowsily over a 
crest and streaked down through 
glooms like a falling star. Lightly the 
fierce wing-tips brushed the floor of the 
valley, before he rocketed up in a long 
sweeping curve, to hang for a moment, 
remote and white—a cross of frozen 
pallor against the sultry menace of the 


At noon the first cloud-masses started 
to climb up over the horizon astern. 
With a sooty base that stretched from 
horizon to horizon as though drawn 
with a rule, the summits were piled in 
solid, tightly rolled masses that looked 
like carvings in old ivory. Their soiled 
whiteness glared against the brooding 
darkness of the sky, and they were 
moving towards the zenith as though 
some cosmic hand was drawing a dingy 
sheepskin over the world. Between the 
yacht and the cloud-bank there was 
a great stretch of empty sea, glazed, 
featureless, and still, like the approach 
to some ordeal in a dream, echoing and 
vast. Afar on the sea, under the cloud- 
mass, were the first signs of the wind, 
a dusting of wind-shadows, dark blue 
on the pallid face of the sea, fleeting 
and distant. The swift and soundless 
footsteps of the herald of the gale. 

We had stowed the mainsail. The 
reefed mizzen was also stowed, and 
under a full foresail Wylo was lifting 
lazily over the swells. Gray was at 
the tiller, wrenching at it to keep her 
stern-on to the seas. As I stood beside 
him watching the approaching weather, 
the first vagrant puff sighed through the 
rigging. There was a pause, and then 
a cold damp wind streamed over us 
with a steady pressure. 

At the end of the day it was blow- 
ing at 35 m.p.h. In this we were 
comfortable under our reduced sail, 
but we did not delude ourselves about 
what was coming. No water was 
coming on deck yet. All the hatches 
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were battened down and the ports 
closed. We were ready. 

By noon of the following day it was 
blowing at 50 m.p.h., and the cresting 
heads of the swells were sometimes 
thundering over in acres of foam. By 
evening she was not always able to rise 
to the leaping concavities that were 
arching over her counter, and was being 
repeatedly pooped. Through the night 
we took turns of two hours at the tiller. 
Facing aft, we watched the sky at sea 
level, and when it was obscured by the 
rearing summit of a sea, we trimmed 
her tail at it and just hoped it would 
not come aboard. When it did, she 
staggered drunkenly and planed off 
before it—the bellowing whiteness level 
with the deck. 

The preparation of food was im- 
possible, so we lived on raisins and nuts, 
and drank water. We were soaked, 
frozen, and tired when the day broke. 
We had been longing for the daylight, 
but when it came and we could look 
out over that grey desolation of driving 
seas racing before a wind that snored 
with ruthless power under a sky of 
scudding clouds, the dregs of our endur- 
ance were reached. We carried on, 
hoping the weather would ease before 
night. We had had no sleep for fifty- 
four hours and were too exhausted to 
talk now. The man at the tiller stood 
facing aft. Beside him an oilskin-clad 
figure crouched with its back to the 
wind. When the man at the helm 
shouted ‘“ Look out!” he grabbed a 
cleat on the deck, crouched still 
lower and stoically went under water, 
hoping he would not be washed 
overboard. 

By the end of the day my movements 
were slow and bungling. Gray was in 
the same state. We decided to heave- 
to before the sun set. We were craving 
for the security and peace of the cabin ; 
for the chance to lie down and to sleep 
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—how we should sleep! There was 
nothing we could do by remaining on 
deck. Wylo was demonstrating the old 
sea axiom that it is the men who will 
give out before the ship. I sat in the 
pandemonium and worked out the best 
way to set about heaving-to. I should 
have to be careful, because if Gray 
felt as I did, we were both about 
useless. 

I should lower the foresail, and as it 
landed on the deck, shove the helm 
down. When she came broadside to 
the sea we could flick up the mizzen. 
It was no use trying to get the mizzen 
up with this weight of wind blowing 
right over her tail: it would just fill 
with wind and drape itself round the 
stays. We should never shift it then. 

Watching Gray’s drawn face and 
heavy eyes as I shouted my idea to him, 
I realised we should have done all this 
twenty-four hours ago. I motioned to 
him to take the helm, while I stepped 
up and threw an arm round the mizzen- 
mast. I stared astern in the teeth of 
the howling wind until a series of tre- 
mendous seas had shouldered their way 
past, then shouted “Now!” and skated 
over to the foresail halliard. As Gray 
forced the tiller down I cast off the 
halliard and let it run. The sail slid a 
few inches down the stay and stuck. 
I jerked the halliard back. It slipped 
down another few inches. The weight 
of the wind was jamming the sail on the 
stay. 

Cursing, I clawed my way over the 
cabin-top to the foredeck. Speed was 
everything now. As I lay down and 
worked myself along the bowsprit on 
my belly, Wyol came beam-on to the 
seas, and one of them sent her reeling. 
Lying over a circular spar this meant 
nothing to me, but what had happened 
to Gray in that knock-down blow ? 
As I reached the end of the bowsprit 
I looked back and saw he was working 
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at the mizzen halliards. I yelled. Jug 
a long sustained yell to attract hi 
attention. I felt my face swelling 
and the sound I produced was like g 
mosquito with laryngitis. He looka 
round. I made flapping motions with 
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my free hand. He sat down and stared § uddling 
at me. “Get into the cockpit!” | § yas obv 
howled. I started to claw down the B horself. 
sail, dragged the gasket from betwen —§ | sho 
my teeth, and bundled the sail roughly. F peside m 

I slid across the cabin-top and Bithe hat 
together we started to jerk up the Bon the 
mizzen. The wind caught it and § pyshions 
slammed it against the stays, but there BF to fall o 
was enough of the sail exposed to send pillow, @ 
the stern swinging round. As the wind § anesthe 
came forward of the beam the pressure & out. 
in the sail lessened, and we hauled it 
right up and sheeted it home. We {It wa 
cowered in the cockpit to see how she Bam. W 
would take it. This wa 

As her head came slowly round to navigat: 








meet the seas, a great tumbling crest 
struck her squarely on the bow witha 
thud that shook her. A sheet of spray 
reared up and went singing through 
her rigging. She staggered blindly for 
@ moment, seemed to catch her breath, 
then bored up to meet the next. It was 
marching down on her—full of purpose 
and power. Before its impending 
might she dipped deeply into the 
hollow, paused as though to gird her- 
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self, then pointing her bowsprit at the Afte 
sky she soared upwards as though she § tions ] 
meant to leave this earth for ever—and § the sa; 
burst cleanly and triumphantly through § in bev 
the crest. Back in her cockpit two § the be 
decrepit heads nodded at each other § other ; 
in senile approbation. stand 
The weight of the wind and the power § miles,’ 
of the sea were now driving her bodily § that’s 
to loo’ard with such force that a great “I m 
sheet of twisting and coiling water § days , 
appeared on her weather side. This § the s¢ 
‘slick’ mercifully interposed between 






her and the oncoming seas. A teetering 
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wall of water would meet it, then 
smooth out and sweep under her. 
Wylo rushed to the tops, paused with 
the gale choiring in her rigging, and 
plummeted into the hollow. She did 
it again and again. Now that the 
muddling of her men was over, she 
was obviously well able to look after 
herself. 

I shook the big exhausted figure 
beside me and jerked my head towards 
the hatch. Together we lay down 
on the cabin floor—chocked off with 
cushions—because it was impossible 
to fall off that. My head touched the 
pillow, and as though I were taking an 
anesthetic, all the sound and fury faded 
out. 


It was seven days before we saw the 
sun. We dived below for the sextants. 
This was our first ocean cruise, and our 
navigation was of the untested class- 
room variety. In the days when we 


used to talk about the cruise we always 
saw ourselves taking an unbroken series 
of sights from the start that would 
confirm the yacht’s position on the 


chart. We were heading, not for an 
immense continent which it would be 
impossible to miss, but for a crumb of 
tock in the South Atlantic: on our 
chart we could extinguish it with the 
head of a pin. 

After carefully checking my calcula- 
tions I looked up in bewilderment at 
the same moment as Gray looked up 
in bewilderment. We quickly erased 
the bewilderment and stared at each 
other guardedly for a moment. I could 
stand it no longer. “It’s ninety-two 
miles,” I hooted in anguish. ‘Oh, 
that’s not so bad,” said Gray cheerfully, 
“I made it ninety-five.” For seven 
days we had been steering what course 
the seas would allow. We knew our 
‘circle of doubt’ must be great, but 
this... Now we had figuratively to 
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pick up the yacht and put her down 
ninety-two miles to the west of her 
estimated position. 


In the two weeks of light sunny 
weather that followed the blow, we 
took sights several times a day; but 
my faith had been shaken. Sitting on 
that tiny deck afloat in that featureless 
immensity I had reached the point 
when I was ready to believe I had 
always done this, and that some time 
away back in the past someone had 
told me a tale about continents and the 
life that is lived on them. I had been 
taught—also away back in the past— 
a faith which can be prettily illustrated 
by figures; prettily but unconvincingly. 
And the faith was called Navigation. 
I recalled that faith has been defined 
as the ability to believe what we know 
to be untrue, and from that I extracted 
further comfort. I privately concluded 
that in this waste of nothingness our 
chances of hitting that crumb of rock 
that is called St Helena were very slim. 

Like the unhurried winking of a 
lighthouse, day followed night. Over 
an endless procession of racing seas 
little puff-ball clouds climbed out of the 
sea astern, arched over the masts, and 
slid down the slope of the sky ahead. 
In this hurrying company a little grey 
yacht raced, swinging her slender spars. 
When the sun rose he turned on a light 
in the heart of overtaking seas so that 
they burned with a cold blue fire. On 
the steep declivity of their translucent 
faces porpoises curved in a blue gloom 
of silence. The flashing crests swayed 
down on us, picked up the counter, and 
sent Wylo surging forward in a turmoil 
of whitened waters, with storms of flying 
fish scattering from the thrusting bows 
like bursts of silver hail. For weeks we 
did not touch a rope as she raced north- 
wards, her two wings gold by day and 
silver by night. 
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Through murmurous nights we re- 
lieved each other at the tiller under a 
sky ablaze with stars. I would wake 
to a shout, swing my legs over the side 
of the bunk, and stand for a moment 
on widely straddled legs to rub sleepy 
eyes, then grope my way towards the 
open hatch, across which the stars were 
rushing from left to right, suddenly all 
becoming stationary and brilliant in the 
sky, then rushing back again, all in a 
body, like a cascade of shooting stars. 
The cabin lamp had gone out and I 
advanced with outstretched hands feel- 
ing for the companion ladder. A glance 
upwards to make sure the slide was 
‘back ’ (a precaution born of many a 
crack on the head), and I climbed the 
few steps to the deck. Coming out 
into the starlit night, I reached aloft 
for the lifeline, and walking carefully 
round the darkly glowing binnacle, I 
stepped down into the cockpit, ran 
my hand over the deck to make sure 
it was dry, and sat down, giving way 
to a long shivery yawn. 

“Hm’mm,” [ said loudly, staring 
with sleepy eyes out across the dark 
immensity of the sea. ‘‘ Hm’mm your- 
self,” said Gray as he put his bare foot 
across mine on the cockpit floor. I 
flung out my hands behind me, leant 
back on them and yawned again. For 
a while I sat gulping the cool night 
wind. Gray started to hum “ Let him 
go, let him tarry...” and half 
consciously I joined him. Together 
we sat humming the little tune in 
the darkness, swaying in unison to 
the heave of the deck and staring 
out over the darkling sea. I shifted 
my gaze from the waste of waters 
to let it rest on Gray’s face, watching 
it come into the dim glow of the 
binnacle light and sway back into the 
darkness—a black silhouette against 
the stars. 

“* How’s she doing ?’’ I asked, grop- 
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ing for the torch and leaning out to se 
the dial of the log. 

“T’ve just had a look,” said Gray, 
“* She’s done nearly ten miles since you 
went below.” 

** Breeze letting up ?” 

“Don’t think so. After the las 
shower she wallowed for a bit. It’s 
through again.”’ Gray stretched and 
yawned. I stepped over and laid my 
hand on the tiller. ‘“‘ Right, I'll take 
over.’ He rose to his feet and stood, 
a long shadow swaying against the 
starlit sky. Stretching a hand behind 
him he took a handful of my hair and 
tugged it; then, taking a long stride 
over the compass, he slid vertically 
down the companion ladder. Wha 
he was at the foot, he turned and laid 
his folded arms on the sill, his head level 
with the deck, and stared out across the 
sea astern, his eyes heavily shadowel 
in his face. Then, without looking up, 
he reached above his head and drew the 
slide over. ‘“‘ Good-night, Buddy.” | 
could see the dark shadow of his long 
body, bent double under the cabin 
beams, lurching forward to his bunk, 
and I was left to the night, the dark- 
ness, and the solitude. 

I glanced into the glowing compas 
bowl to see that she was on course, 
touched the helm for a moment, and 
leant my elbows on the cockpit coaming, 
hands hanging idly over the black 
waters that swept past the sides, my 
eyes idly focused on minute constella- 
tions of phosphorescence arching ove 
the seas. 

In this resplendent world I carried 
my doubts in silence. I went through 
all the motions of one who expects to 
make his landfall, without dissipating 
the doubts—the science of psychology 
notwithstanding. 

Just after dawn of the day on which 
Gray expected and I only hoped t 
sight St Helena, I was aloft with 4 
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pair of glasses. There were two cloud 
formations in the dappled trade-wind 
sky that might conceal something : one 
ahead and one fine on the pert bow. I 
fastened on these with the s;lasses, but 
after an hour was forced to conclude 
they concealed nothing. When I 
reached the deck Gray said I looked 
like an undertaker. 

As the morning wore on I kept the 
glasses on the cloud formation on the 
bow. The other had dispersed. Be- 
neath it there were the usual patches 
of shadow, and after a while I imagined 
I could see something that might, by 
a stretch of the imagination, be called 
substance. But then I had looked at 
similar formations when we were a 
week further back on the passage. I 
lowered the glasses and glanced down 
into the cabin where Gray was working 
on one of the cameras. “‘ Come up and 
look at this—I can’t see clearly any 
longer.” Gray landed on deck and 
grabbed the glasses. I went to the 
helm, steadied Wylo, and stepped back 
to his side. Then I stood behind him 
and looked round his shoulder. ‘‘ Now 
—you see the end of the spinnaker 
boom? ... well, between that and 
the after-stay there’s a cloud formation. 
Look under it, about two-thirds of its 
length towards the left, and tell me if 
you can see anything.” He raised 
the glasses, and almost immediately 
lowered them. 

“ But of course you can see it with- 
out the glasses.”’ He turned to stare at 
me. Suddenly he threw his arm round 
me and laughed. ‘“ Congratulations, 
Beetle.”” I gaped at him. “ Give me 
those glasses,” I yammered. He stood 
behind me. I was shaking. ‘“ Now 
look—just where you told me to look. 
Well, that’s a mountain buttress 
shining in the sun.” I focused the 
glasses again. Yes, I think so: there 
i# form, substance, contour there. I 
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lowered the glasses and turned to Gray. 
** Well, I’m blowed !”’ 

As the day wore on the island 
stepped out to meet us. It towered 
in buttresses to the cloud that still hung 
over it, and the two highest peaks were 
still hidden in the body of the cloud. 
All day we sped in from the open sea 
towards the island—the lonely island 
standing in the empty sea. You see 
Wylo, incredibly small on the blue 
plains of the open sea, imperceptibly 
approaching the rocky island and leav- 
ing a delicate wake of bubbles. Small 
and resolute, she knows nothing of the 
doubts that have assailed on occasion 
the men she carries in her enduring 
body from The Cape of Storms. 

As the sun dipped down to the sky- 
line the island grew in size and darkened, 
an enormous battlemented castle reach- 
ing to the skies, secure and eternal in 
the shifting seas. The clouds were 
racing in from the sea and twisting and 
coiling in the lee of Points Diana and 
Acton very much as they do in the 
lee of Table Mountain when the South- 
easter blows at The Cape. We were 
hopping with impatience to get under 
the shelter of that blessed lump of land. 

In the darkness we lowered the spin- 
nakers and set the mizzen and foresail. 
The South Atlantic Directory speaks 
of the squalls that whistle down the 
valleys in the lee of the mountains, and 
we did not want to be flattened out 
suddenly while running into a strange 
anchorage at night. 

Wylo was now bucketing about in 
the backwash from The Barn. After 
weeks of staring out over a waste of 
seas its towering sides seemed to lean 
over us. As she slipped past its great 
mass the strange new sound of surf 
came out to us as the great ocean swells 
thundered into the caves along its base. 
Suddenly Wylo opened the long lee 
view of the island—crag after crag 
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lifting their dark heads against the 
night sky. A fleet of lights bobbed on 
the water at their base—perhaps a 
fleet of boats fishing by lantern. And 
then we had a strange sensation. It 
jolted us into instant attention. Wzylo 
was motionless. All the plunging and 
rolling with which we had lived since 
leaving The Cape had vanished— 
suddenly. She was rustling along over 
the dark water, heeling gently and 
chuckling to herself. Surprised voices 
called to us in the darkness as we glided 
through the fishing fleet. A gust of 
wind, laden with the warm fragrance of 
the earth, streamed over us. I heard 
Gray laugh quietly beside me. 

As we slid past the stern of one of 
the fishing craft, intent faces grouped 
round a lantern stared unbelievingly. 
“How far to Jamestown anchorage?” 
I called. One of the faces stirred from 
immobility. ‘‘ Cupla miles, Kepting ” ; 
and then, urgently: ‘“‘ Weh you from, 
Kepting?”’ ‘“‘South Africa.” Faintly 


over the water came the reply: “‘ Aw 


me Gawd, chile.’’ The faces dwindled 
—vanished. And all the time we were 
drenched in that earth fragrance. The 
blessed earth. 

The breeze dropped to the faintest 
air, and as we drifted up to a bay we 
stared in doubtfully, looking for a red 
light that the Directory told us was to 
be seen on the end of a landing-stage. 
It was past midnight and we did not 
expect to find lights in the little settle- 
ment of Jamestown. The background 
was a towering facade of black cliff, 
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with the rocks at its base standing out 
in faint detail. 

Gray, who was standing on the fore. 
deck, came hurrying aft. “‘ Look ahead 
there ; I think I can see lighters ; keep 
your head low and you'll see them 
against the skyline.” I stepped forward 
from the tiller and knelt down on the 
deck. Staring across the cabin-top | 
could see dark, heavy-looking objects 
floating on the water. I could see some. 
thing else too. ‘‘ Keep her off a bit, 
there’s something ahead that looks like 
rocks.” Gray pulled the tiller towards 
him. 

As we crept round the point, James 
Bay opened before us. A little fleet of 
lighters and small craft ; and suddenly 
we were among them. The soft whis- 
pering sounds of waiter lapping the 
sides of stationary hulls; a landing. 
stage with a light ; improbable-looking 
buildings huddled between two tower- 
ing hills ; the square tower of a church; 
surf muttering at the base of a sea- 
wall. And over everything the stillness 
of enchantment. ‘“‘ Looks like a walled 
town of the middle ages,’’ Gray said 
softly. He thrust the helm over and 
Wylo whispered up to the side of 
lighter. I dropped a bight of rope over 
a bollard. The foresail rippled down 
the stay. As we drifted back, Gray 
lowered the mizzen—and Wylo went to 
sleep on the still waters. Suddenly we 
were tired. For a while we sat on deck, 
talking in lowered voices, then we went 
below to a strangely motionless cabin. 
Soon we, too, were asleep. 
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BY URSULA KEIR. 


A SMALL cluster of white, flat- 
roofed houses, high on the hillside ; 
a dusty yard with chickens scratching 
at the sun-baked earth; rickety barn 
doors, a smell of stables, and white- 
starred jasmine creeping over the 
walls—that is Espagne. All round 
stretch the vineyards, and the dirt 
road leads down to the village of 
Saint Michel. The hills beyond are 
hazy in the heat. 

Once a year towards the end of 
summer the little group of houses 
becomes the centre of vibrant activity. 
It is the vendange, the grape harvest. 
For weeks the harvesters have been 
tramping the roads from all corners 
of France and over the border from 
Spain and Italy. They are a rough 
crowd, these vendangeurs ; vagabonds, 
gypsies, wastrels working their way 
across the vineyards of the south 
and the Beaujolais. At night they 
sleep under the hedges and in the 
fields. The chief vinerons in charge 
of the vineyards choose the number 
they require for the harvesting, and 
the rest push on. They are given 
their food and wine, and at the end 
of the vendange are paid according 
to the number of wooden tubs or 
‘bennes’ they have filled. The vineron 
standing in each vineyard marks off 
their loads as they tip them into the 
big benne at his feet. 

All day long they toil in the scorch- 
ing sun, and at night they go down 
into the village and drink in the 
cafés or sit in the barns singing and 
dancing. Every mother in the district 
locks the door on her unmarried 


daughters and rounds up the poultry 
at dusk. Vendangeurs have an amaz- 
ing weakness for both. 

I, who have worked among the 
vines, know the back-breaking strain 
of bending to fumble with the leaves, 
searching out the heavy purple clusters ; 
the sharp click of the pliers, and the 
shuffle on to the next vine. The heat 
burns your arms and legs and the 
back of your neck. The sweat trickles 
down your face, and under your bare 
feet the earth is hot and dusty. 

When your mind is forced into 
thinking of one more hour, one more 
vine, one more basketful, driving you 
on to ignore the aching back and 
calloused hands, the songs of the 
vendange give you new strength. 
Suddenly across the long rows of 
vines comes the sound of men singing. 
Not knowing the words, and though 
the tune is strange to you, you join 
in, and when you stand and lift the 
heavy benne on to your hip the men 
smile at you, joking as you pass, 
encouraging you. Then it is that 
you know the joy of living, of working 
from dawn to sunset under the fault- 
less blue of the French sky. As 
you stoop and straighten you are 
aware of the broad backs, muscular 
brown arms, and the sheer enjoyment 
of animal strength and health all 
around you. You smile as one of 
the daughters of a vineron swings her 
fat little rump as she walks up the 
line to deposit her load. 

At noon I lie under the one tree 
I can find, content to close my eyes 
and rest until it is time to return. 
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The meal of bread and goats’ cheese, 
washed down with wine and a bunch 
of grapes, is a feast fit for any prince. 
At sunset the carts stand ready to 
take the weary home, and Jaques or 
Antoine will lift me up beside him 
to jolt and rattle towards the small 
white houses. There is the dreadful 
ordeal of mounting the wooden stair- 
way up to the flat above the barn 
where the wine-vats stand, but soon 
follow the blessing of hot water and 
the painful ecstasy of lying flung across 
the bed, sighing with relief. 

Angéle stands in the wide kitchen 
serving the bowls of rich vegetable 
soup swimming with steaming meat. 
The men queue up in a long weary 
line, grinning at her with their grimy 
faces. Some have bathed in the 


stream and one or two have washed 
under the pump, but for the most 
part they are too famished to care. 
The girls appear with bottles of wine 
and mugs, and there is a cheer. Squat- 


ting on the warm earth they wait 
their turn supping their soup in loud 
appreciation, while many a wench 
squeals delightedly at a sly slap or 
@ pinch. 

Because of my knowledge of their 
tongue, because I worked beside them 
and loved them, scamps though they 
were, I was accepted as one of them. 
I laughed at their jokes and listened 
to their stories, sitting on the wooden 
steps under the harvest moon while 
the jasmine breathed its fragrance 
into the balmy night air. Then Jean 
Bendéit would take out his violin and 
play to us. His tall figure swayed to 
the music, and his thin face was pale 
in the shadowy light. 

Jean Benéit was a true vendangeur. 
When he was seventeen he ran away 
from home. His father was a vineron, 
and every year Jean had lived for 
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the vendange. It was only then thy 
he was allowed to play his violin, 
His father hated music, and hi 
motier was a meek, cowed litth 
sou. If he was caught playing x 
any other time of the year his fathe 
beat him. One year when the ven. 
dangeurs left his vineyards, Jean 
Benéit went with them. 

“During the winter I work in 
cafés, cabarets, and night clubs in 
Marseilles, Lyons; even Paris. | 
is a poor life; mais enfin, it please 
me. In the summer when the towns 
are dead I leave for the vineyards, 
but I will return to my home, never! 
I know my father and I prefer to 
guard my health. Also, there wa 
a girl; I asked her to leave with 
me, but she was afraid. She was 
very young. Now she is married 
to my brother.” 

After he had finished giving me 
this brief outline of his story, he 
frowned for a minute and then looked 
up with a charming smile. 

“Tant pis! Life is good, n’est ce 
pas?” 

There was the night when Yvette 
shook me into wakefulness. 

“Get up, get up quickly! Papa 
Pierron is going to draw the wine!” 

Pulling on some clothes I hurried 
down to the cuvier. The barn was 
lit with two hurricane -lamps held 
by Jaques and Antoine. The vast 
cuves, the wine-vats, loomed out of 
the shadows. In daylight you could 
see the cobwebs veiling the rafters. 
Papa Pierron, the chief vineron, who 
was said to know more about wine 
than any man in the Beaujolais, 
stood listening to the fermenting 
grapes in one of the cuves. He could 
judge the exact time when the grape 
were fermented to just the right 
degree for drawing. 
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In the vineyards they said it was 
something that was born in a good 
vineron, that instinct which is the 
making of the wine. An hour too 
soon or too late and the wine will 
be sour or fusty. Old Papa Pierron 
would sit up all night beside a cuve 
that was ripe. Monsieur le patron, 
who owned the land, was there too, 
his pale face pinched with the cold 
night air. Antoine took the lantern 
from Jaques’s hand so ‘hat he could 
stand ready to knock out the bung. 
In the tense silence, with the faint 
hissing from the vats sounding eerily 
around us, we stood and waited while 
Papa listened to the whisper of the 
grapes. 

As he gave the signal Jaques tapped 
the bung slowly, and then knocked 
it out sideways, leaping back as the 
jet of foaming wine gushed out of 
the cuve into the waiting benne beneath. 
It filled three bennes before Jaques 


could push in the bung and stop 


the flow. Papa Pierron called for 
a mug. He dipped it into the first 
tub and tasted the wine, smacking 
his lips and rolling it round his palate. 
We awaited the verdict. 

“ C’est bon!” 

That was all, but from the sigh 
of relief that went round I realised 
how much it meant. 

A frothing mug was thrust into 
my hand. I lifted it to my lips. 
The wine was sweet and warm, per- 
fumed, and smooth to the tongue. 

“Ca cest le vin doux, the sweet 
wine, ma’moiselle; they call it the 
Wine of Paradise!” 

I drained my cup to the dregs. 

“Tomorrow,” said Jaques, “ this 
wine will be sour and bad. The 
Vin Paradis must be drunk while 
it is still warm. One cannot keep it.” 

I stood and thought of those who 
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had left their vin doux to sip later 
and found it soured in the bottle. 

The next day they had the pump 
at work draining the wine from the 
cuvier into the cellars under the court- 
yard, where it would mature properly. 
Le patron stood in the cuvier pricking 
on his card every third benne of wine 
carried to the pump. The other two 
went to the vinerons. Pencil or ink 
can be erased or altered, and they 
fade with time, but the prick of a 
pin cannot be changed. 

When the vendange is over and 
the casks in the cellar are full, the 
reckoning is made. They know how 
many bennes fill a cask, and from the 
pricks they work out how many 
casks are owned by each party. 
The money from the sale of the 
casks is divided up accordingly, and 
the owner buys tools and machinery 
or any new vines that are needed. 
The vinerons pay the vendangeurs 
and work the vineyards throughout 
the year. If they are sick the patron 
looks after them. 

That was the day when André 
fell into the cuve. Jaques sent him 
up a ladder to find out how strong 
the fumes were, and André leaned 
over too far! Jaques was up the 
ladder and over the side in a second. 
Antoine helped him heave the body 
out, and then had to drag him out 
as well. He was quite dizzy and 
staggered into the fresh air, but 
poor André was unconscious. When 
they revived him he was violently 
sick. 

I laughed when I saw Antoine 
climbing up the ladder with an 
umbrella. 

‘“* But—what is he going to do?” 
I asked. 

“Tt is an old custom. He will 
scoop out the gas with an umbrella. 
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The vinerons say it is the best way,” 
Monsieur le patron replied, smiling. 

Amid cheers and applause Antoine 
scooped out the fumes. Then Jaques 
leaned over and sniffed. He pro- 
nounced the cuve quite safe, and 
shouted— 

** Dehors les femmes !”’ 

Once we had been shoo’d out and 
the barn doors closed, the men stripped 
and clambered into the cuve to crush 
the grapes with their feet. And the 
crushing was carried out with a 
vengeance, amid much hilarity and 
many ribald remarks. 

Yvette was a daughter of the 
Pierron household. She was to marry 
Antoine, whose people were the 
Voisiers. The Voisiers and _ the 
Pierrons ran the vineyards; the two 
families had always been at Espagne; 
they were Espagne. She was seventeen 
and strangely beautiful. I had noticed 
the way the girl seemed attracted to 
Jean Benéit, in spite of her betrothal 
to Antoine, and one day I mentioned 
it to plump Angéle. 

“* Angéle, the little Yvette is very 
lovely,” I said casually. 

“La petite Yvette? Yes, she is 
not bad, that one; but too thin. 
Oh, la la! wait till she has been 
married a little while and then she 
will become truly handsome; it is 
always the way!” She roared with 
laughter and gave me a nudge with 
her plump elbow. 

“She is very young yet to be 
married. I think she finds some 
of the vendangeurs attractive,’’ I said. 

Angéle looked at me, then she 
nodded. ‘“ Yes, I also have remarked 
it. He is not bad either, you know, 
that type with the violin.” She 
sighed. “It is hard for the little 
one, but she is betrothed to Antoine. 
She will marry him. She is not a 
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fool. It was like that with me too, 
Who does not fall in love at the 
vendange? Mon Dieu, mon Dieu, 
but it will pass.” 

“It would be impossible for her 
to marry Jean Bendit ?”’ 

“But, naturally, ma pauvre chou, 
you forget she is the daughter of a 
vineron! Such a thing would be 
worse than impossible.” 

I asked Yvette about Antoine. 

“He is good, that boy,” was all 
she said. 

The vendange was drawing to a 
close. Every moment in the vines, 
every jolt of the cart going home, 
every laugh and every sigh was 
precious. Eyes were strangely bright 
and laughter was shrill. Soon the 
vendangeurs would be on their way. 
Down in Saint Michel they sat drink. 
ing in the cafés every evening until 
they became rowdy and unmanage- 
able. The villagers barred their doors. 
The last night, mon Dieu, that would 
be something ! 

On the last day the grape residue 
from the cuves was heaped on the 
great press. Beside the press was 
a huge wooden wheel with steps 
inside. Alphonse le gros, the fattest 
man at Espagne, was called for. 
He climbed in and began to mount 
the treads, forcing the wheel round 
with his weight. The heavy top of 
the press began to descend on the 
grapes. The wheel groaned and 
creaked, and Alphonse made a great 
show of strength and stress while 
everyone cheered him on. Slowly, 
slowly he pushed the wheel round. 
The wine ran into the scuppers and 
drained into the benne underneath. 
When the press had wrung all it 
could from the grapes the wheel 
was pushed backwards and the top 
of the press lifted off the pulp. 
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“Tonight,” cried Jaques, “ we will 
dance on the grapes!” 

Oh, the memory of that night! 
The soft squelch of the grapes under- 
foot, warm and oozing, welling up 
between my toes, and the lilt of 
the music; the bare brown legs 
splashed with the wine, the girls in 
old wrapper overalls and the men 
with their trousers rolled to the 
knee! The couples who could not 
get on the press danced in the barn, 
while old pére Bisquet played his 
fiddle and Ton-ton Marius the flute. 
The perfume of the grapes was heady 
and intoxicating. After ten minutes 
my head spun and my partner swung 
me down to breathe the fresh air. 
Everyone changed places with the 
dancers in the barn. 

Up on the grapes the dance was 
thythmical stamping, moving in a 
square like the rumba. You held 
your partner’s arms and had to 


take care not to slip. Many a shriek 
was heard as some incautious maiden 
slid into the grapes to be hauled 
out by her cavalier, purple from 


head to foot. I saw Yvette like a 
wild bacchante dancing with hand- 
some Jean Benéit. The lantern light 
showed the auburn glint in her dark 
hair, her cheeks were flushed and her 
eyes sparkling. 

Antoine swung me into the jigging 
crowd. I glimpsed old Papa Pierron 
sitting drinking with José Vermorrel 
of the neighbouring vineyards; he 
was beating time with a gnarled old 
hand and beaming over his spectacles. 
Outside in the yard two men were 
fighting over a hussy from Saint 
Michel. Later on that night knives 
were drawn because one of the ven- 
dangeurs tried to kiss Janine Voisier, 
who was betrothed to André Pierron. 
It was Papa Pierron who stopped it 
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and fetched them both a clout on 
the head with his stick. 

When the dancers began to weary, 
Jean Bendit brought out his violin 
and played us some of the most 
beautiful songs of Provence. Before 
the night was through I felt the 
tears wet on my cheeks. When he 
stopped at last, brushing the lock 
of black hair back from his forehead 
with an impatient, awakening gesture, 
pere Bisquet and Ton-ton Marius, 
both having blown their noses vigor- 
ously, took his place, and soon every- 
one was jigging wildly again. Faster 
and faster the music played, until 
I was breathless, swung from one 
partner to the next, each one claiming 
a kiss until the music stopped. 

When the last strains had died 
away and the old people shuffled off 
to bed, Jaques threw open the doors 
of the cuvier and let in the cold dawn 
air. Outside the farmyard was stirring 
sleepily. Soon the sun would be up. 
Sadly the farewells were spoken, 
slowly we dragged ourselves off to 
bed. Many of the vendangeurs had 
left already, and were on their way 
to other vineyards. 

As I paused at the foot of the 
wooden stairs, gathering up sufficient 
energy to climb up to the flat, Jean 
Bendit called to me. He had his 
things in a bundle and I saw he 
was ready to go. 

“IT wish to say good-bye,” he said 
slowly, and then, “tell her I will 
never forget this vendange. That is 
all it is possible for me to say. And 
tell her I wish her happiness, always.” 
He looked up at me, I held out my 
hand, and he grasped it warmly. 

“T understand. I will tell her,” 
I said. 

That is the end of my story of 
the vendange. There was an after- 
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math, the sound of a girl crying 
herself to sleep every night. I think 
I was the only one who knew, except 
Angéle. We kept our secret, but 
I was glad I left before Yvette was 
married. I had a letter from her 
once, written in a round childish hand, 
saying she was happy and that she 
had a small son. Antoine was very 
good to her. Just at the end she 
mentioned the vendange. 
“It passed so quickly. 
never be another. 
very beautiful.” 
That was all. She died just before 
the vendange that year. Friends of 


There will 
For us it was 


mine who passed through Saint Michel 
in the summer said she was very ill 
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after the child was born, and neve 
recovered. Yvette had always bee 
delicate; it was her lungs apparently, 


Why she wrote to me I shall neve 


know; perhaps it was because sh 
realised it had been her last vendany 
and my first. For me she will alway; 
be a part of it, a very rare ani 
beautiful part. 

Whenever there is a day of golden 
September sunshine, when the sm 
is warm and I see the trees beginning 
to yellow, I close my eyes and lean 
out of the window, hoping that the 
wind is blowing from France, from 
across the vineyards of the Beau. 
jolais, from the sun-baked houses of 
Espagne. 
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KURDS AND A MOUNTAIN. 


BY MAJOR I. W. GORE-LANGTON. 


Tse rain drove relentlessly into 
the jeep as I edged it carefully over 
the pot-holes in the main street of 
Khanigin. The palms standing in 
dejected rows dripped mournfully. 
Two or three morose-looking donkeys 
stood about gazing into nothing, 
wrapped in some asinine world of 
their own. I drew up outside a large 
building bearing the edifying sign 
‘GaraJ,’ and looking as if it had 
been constructed out of old tins 
by @ lunatic. From inside came the 
sound of furious hammering punctu- 
ated by floods of Arabic. I turned 
to Richard and Ted, who had been 
invisible up to now under a tarpaulin 
in the back of the jeep, and asked them 
if this was the place. ‘“‘ Yes, this is 
Said’s place,” said Ted. ‘“‘ Let’s go 
inside.”” We got out into three inches 
of mud and water, and went in. The 
fitful light of a solitary candle dis- 
closed four men perched like vultures 
on what I took to be the carcase of 
a lorry. They were hammering and 
shouting for all they were worth; 
the noise was terrific. At length, in 
response to the combined efforts of 
three pairs of lungs, silence fell, and 
a fifth man appeared from underneath 
the vehicle. ‘“‘How are you?” he 
asked politely, tendering a hand to 
each of us in turn. It was not until 
actual contact was made that I 
realised he must have been lying in 
the sump. He led us out of the 
semi-darkness into a sort of office, 
littered with papers, cigarette-ends, 
coffee cups, and pictures of pin-up 
girls. The light showed him to be 
short, dark and unshaven, wearing 


what had once been a gent’s natty 
blue suiting, now unrecognisable under 
its coat of grease. He carried his 
fortune orally, so to speak, being the 
proud possessor of five large gold 
teeth. Coffee and cigarettes were 
produced from the surrounding con- 
fusion, and conversation started. 

Had Said seen Sheikh Usman Beg 
lately ? 

Yes he had. 

Could we go and pay him a visit 
and shoot ibex on the mountain ? 

The Sheikh would be delighted to 
see us at any time. Anything that 
he owned was ours for the asking. 
If he was not there his sons would 
make us welcome. 

Would Said come with us and act 
as interpreter ? 

Most certainly he would; could 
we provide a rifle and ammunition ? 

When could we go? 

After a week’s dry weather; the 
track would be impassable to jeeps 
at present and, anyway, we would 
be unable to ford the river until it 
had gone down. 

How far was it ? 

About one hundred miles. 

Having fixed a provisional date 
for starting, dependent on the weather 
(in’shallah), we parted with many 
protestations of goodwill on both 
sides. ‘You know,” Richard said 
when we got outside, “you would 
never think Said was a Kurd, would 
you? He was born in the hills, 
and his family have been embroiled 
in every rebellion for generations. 
He looks just like any normal Iraqi. 
You wait until you see Usman Beg’s 
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boys—they’re tough.” On the way 
back we talked in a desultory fashion 
about the influence of environment 
on national characteristics, without 
coming to any conclusion other than 
that hill dwellers always appeared 
more virile than those of the plains. 
At the parting of our ways we agreed 
on a rendezvous for the start. We 
decided to take two jeeps with trailers 
and no outside help except my Mah- 
ratta orderly, familiarly known as 
‘the Admiral,’ this being the nearest 
approach I could get to his name, 
and because of his distinctly nautical 
walk. 

Next day the weather cleared, and it 
continued fair. The day for departure 
saw us loaded and packed standing 
once more outside the ‘Garaj.’ Pres- 
ently Said approached, wiping his 
hands on a piece of cotton-waste, 
and got in. He appeared to have 
no luggage whatever, until I noticed 
@ small paper parcel sticking out of 


his pocket. At the time I idly specu- 


lated on what it could contain. Clean 
shirt? Hair-brush? Tooth-brush ? 
Then remembering the ‘Rand’ in 
his grinning face I finally decided 
on metal polish as being the most 
likely. It later turned out to be a 
large packet of peanuts. We started 
off with ‘the Admiral’ and Ted in 
one car and Richard, Said, and 
myself in the other leading the way. 
For the first thirty miles the country 
was familiar to us; for we had 
stalked gazelle over most of the 
low, shale-covered hills which lay 
on either side of the scrub and rock- 
strewn plain. We then descended 
into a gorge and drove over a narrow 
muddy channel spanned by a rickety 
bridge. There was a village on the 
far side and we stopped for a moment 
to stretch our legs. Soon we were 
surrounded by a crowd of gaping 
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children and old men, with whon 
Said seemed on excellent terms. 4 
policeman appeared with his coat 
undone, eating an orange. He told 
us that the road about fifteen mile 
farther on had been partly washed 
away in the recent rains. However, 
we set off again hoping for the best. 
The track now ran through a range 
of oddly shaped hills with dark-red, 
sandstone outcrops. “ Plenty gazelle 
this place,” announced Said, and | 
heard the ominous sound of a rife 
being loaded at the back. So far 
we had seen no signs of life, bar 
kites, crows, and the odd shepherd 
with his brown-and-white flock. We 
agreed that we would not shoot 
anything unless it was very close, 
since otherwise we might be delayed. 
Suddenly, as we rounded a_ bend, 
four gazelle galloped across the track 
just in front of the car. With a ‘ view 
hallo’ Said leapt out, and before we 
could stop him opened rapid fire. | 
had a glimpse behind me of ‘the 
Admiral,’ his army training forgotten, 
furiously stuffing bullets into his 
rifle with the muzzle jammed into 
Ted’s back. By the time order was 
restored the gazelle had disappeared 
unharmed. 

Three miles farther on we reached 
the landslide foretold by our police- 
man friend. It looked and proved 
a regular brute to negotiate, but 
after about two hours’ backing, turn- 
ing, digging and prospecting, we 
managed to work our way round it 
at the cost of a badly bent trailer 
bar and some minor damage to ‘the 
Admiral,’ who had fallen down and 
been run over by a trailer during one 
of our many excursions backwards. 
We were well behind schedule, and 
having a river to cross we decided to 
press on with all speed. Soon we 
passed out of the red hills into 4 


forbic 
belt. 
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wide, undulating plain, just beginning 
to take on a pale-green mantle of 
newly grown grass after the recent 
rains. Gazelle were swarming across 
it; we had never seen so many. I 
counted up to two thousand and 
then gave it up. In spite of Said’s 
pleas and suggestive bolt-rattlings we 
refused to be tempted, and pushed 
on in the failing light towards the 
dim outline of the distant hills at 
whose feet lay the river. When we 
arrived on its grassy verge it appeared 
a formidable obstacle, about eighty 
yards wide, with a strong broken 
current driving between steepish banks. 
Said now cheered us by announcing 
that he did not know where we were 
or where the ford was. For about 
five minutes we sat looking distaste- 
fully at the swirling water, wondering 
what on earth we were going to do, 
when suddenly one of those things 
occurred which can only happen in 
the East. ‘‘ Salaam alaikum,” said 
a deep voice, and out of the gloom 
appeared a wild-looking figure, armed 
with a rifle, clad in baggy white 
trousers and a large blue turban, 
with two gleaming bandoliers of am- 
munition across his shoulders and a 
forbidding-looking knife stuck in his 
belt. 

Said, whose popularity had fallen 
to a low ebb, literally fell on the 
man’s neck, and an animated con- 
versation took place. As a result 
we discovered that our new friend 
was bound for the same village as 
we were, and, what was more im- 
portant, knew where the ford was. 
Under his guidance we drove down- 
stream for half a mile and then 
tarted to cross. We managed it, 
We calculated, with about four inches 
to spare, and set off into the unknown 
beyond. There seemed to be no 
track whatsoever, and we drove across 


a rough boulder-strewn terrain inter- 
spersed with small streams which 
looked more formidable in the head- 
lights than they really were. Great 
excitement was caused when suddenly 
a large wolf appeared, and we gave 
chase, Said and our new friend firing 
volleys over our heads from the 
back seat. We lost it only when 
we were brought up short by a large 
rock which nearly capsized us. The 
impact shot our new friend like a 
human cannon-ball into the outer 
darkness, from where he reappeared 
grinning, none the worse, a few 
seconds later. After another two 
hours’ driving we arrived at our 
destination, and were greeted by 
the entire male population of the 
village. 

Unfortunately the Sheikh was away, 
but his three sons were there and 
various hangers-on and village notables, 
who shook hands with us in a very 
dignified manner. After unpacking 
the jeeps we were led into the guest- 
house, a long, low, mud _ building, 
and we removed our shoes before 
stepping on to the fine rug that 
covered the floor. A large, flat, char- 
coal brazier in the centre warmed 
the air and cast a ruddy glow on the 
faces of our new acquaintances so 
that they appeared almost copper 
coloured. Cushions and mattresses 
were spread round, and we all seated 
ourselves and took stock of one 
another. The Sheikh’s sons were 
extremely fine-looking men, their large, 
black eyes set slightly aslant in pale, 
rather triangular-shaped faces. This, 
coupled with their short, hooked noses 
set above narrow, full-lipped mouths, 
gave them a decidedly ‘ancient 
Assyrian’ cast of countenance. They 
wore baggy trousers, embroidered 
coloured waistcoats, and long black 
outergarments with excessively wide 
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sleeves, out of which the white of 
their undershirts protruded. Later 
we discovered that their garments 
were characteristic of the Sheikh’s 
household and worn by all his near 
relations. They had large purple 
turbans on their heads and cummer- 
bunds of coloured silk into which 
were thrust jewel-hilted knives. The 
remainder of the party, bearded 
ruffians who followed us into the 
room until it was jammed to burst- 
ing point, were not nearly so well 
dressed ; some were even ragged. 
The perennial green tea then made 
its appearance, and we sat sipping 
and smacking our lips in appreciation 
as the warm glow began to steal 
through our chilled limbs. Conversa- 
tion was at first difficult—a three- 
sided affair with Said as the focal 
point—until ‘the Admiral’ pulled 
one out of the hat by addressing his 
immediate neighbour in a mixture 
of Urdu and Mahratti. He, to our 
great surprise, answered fluently, and 
it turned out that he had been em- 
ployed as a labourer in one of the 
many large Indian camps in Iraq 
during the war, and there he had 
picked ‘up the lingua franca of the 
Army. ‘$his gave us another con- 
versational channel, and soon jaws 
were wagging quite freely ; but there 
was still no sign of food, and we were 
feeling ravenously hungry. More tea 
was brought, fresh cigarettes were 
lit, and conversation began to lag. 
However, Said came to the rescue 
with his peanuts, which kept us 
going until a welcome smell floated 
through the smoke-laden atmosphere, 
followed by a huge tray covered with 
flat, thin bread in the middle of 
which was a pilau of rice and chicken 
steaming from the pot. 

After one or two insincere “ after 


you’s”’ and other lip-service tributes 
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had been paid to the strange gods 
of table manners, we fell-to. Ow 
hosts declined, and sat silent and 
curious-eyed while we ate, hunger 
luckily blinding us to this otherwise 
(to a European) rather embarrassing 
situation. If quantity and speed of 
eating were considered high qualities 
of social etiquette in Kurdish circles, 
their estimation of us must have 
risen considerably. At length, replete 
and taking our cue from Said, we sat 
back to cogitate and regurgitate. 
Now, up to this point all conversa. 
tion had been on the light social level, 
with inquiries after each other’s health, 
with mutual and somewhat extravagant 
compliments and the like. No men. 
tion had so far been made of the real 
purpose of our visit. But when we 


had set Said to work on the subject 
they all seemed keen to go, and it 
was decided that we should start 
early next morning after breakfast, 


prepared to stay three days in 4 
cave on the top of the mountain. 
Having slept on mountains before, 
and knowing the time of year, I asked 
if we could have our bed-rolls taken 
up by mule. This was greeted with 
indulgent smiles and the answer that 
no mule could do it. How right 
they were we found out later, but 
they promised to carry our baggage 
up themselves. I noticed Ted’s head 
beginning to nod, and as ‘the 
Admiral’ had already succumbed 
and was locked in the arms of some 
Mahratta Morpheus, I announced that 
I wanted a breath of air before turning 
in. With a charming gesture the 
Sheikh’s eldest son took me by the 
hand and led me outside to a large tree 
and stood back discreetly. After he 
had led me inside again the braziet 
was removed and our hosts filed away 
to their own quarters. We begal 
to regret having brought ‘ the Admiral, 
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for he was a noisy bedfellow ; but the 
resourceful Said gently laid an old 
sock across his mouth, and under this 
muffler the noise he made resembled 
the base pipe of a large organ played 
in the distance. We found that 
rather soothing. 

Early next morning we went out- 
side to take our first look in daylight 
at our new home. The village was 
composed of a large number of low, 
mud huts, built on two sides of a 
square whose centre was a small 
plateau, emerald green under young 
grass. It lay tight up against the 
bosom of the mountain. Small orchards 
of fruit trees were planted along the 
edge of the stream that was to 
become our bathroom. The air was 
warm, but a slight breeze carried the 
fresh tang of snow and wind-whipped 
rock from above, and the water in the 
stream was eye-achingly cold. We 
made one discovery ; that each house 
was loopholed for defence. Our over- 
night shelter resembled a fort, with 
round emplacements at either end 
big enough to hold a machine-gun and 
its crew. 

Breakfast consisted of hard-boiled 
eggs and bread washed down with 
more tea, and then we packed up 
our bed-rolls and prepared to start. 
We were somewhat surprised at the 
number of people who appeared, 
but learned that only some thirty 
were going to accompany us. Off we 
set up a long glen which seemed to 
end in a sheer wall of rock two thou- 
sand feet high. Everyone was in the 
best of spirits and talked and laughed 
at the top of his voice. All were 
armed to the teeth, mostly with old 
Turkish or German rifles. The local 
schoolmaster appeared and announced 
that he had given his scholars a whole 
holiday in our honour and was going 
to accompany us. He did not seem 
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dressed for the part; for he was 
wearing a smart double-breasted crotal 
tweed overcoat over a blue serge 
suit, and very bright, pointed, paper- 
thin brown boots. Said, on the other 
hand, had discarded his town foot- 
wear—sham snakeskin shoes—and 
donned a pair of the local espadrilles 
made of canvas with rope soles. He 
had also tucked his blue trousers 
into his dirty check socks, and alto- 
gether had the appearance of a 
rather decadent cyclist. 

For the first hour the going was com- 
paratively easy and we made good pro- 
gress. Then the ascent became almost 
vertical. The Kurds might have 
been strolling down Bond Street. 
They swarmed up the rocks without 
the slightest check to speed or con- 
versation, while we started to lag 
in lung-sobbing confusion behind. 
About four hundred feet above me 
I caught a glimpse of a man called 
Quassan, my bed-roll on his back, 
perched like a goat on a pinnacle 
of rock and surveying the toilers 
below with a mixture of amusement 
and compassion. After two hours 
of this a halt was called by the leaders, 
among whom, to our surprise, we 
found the school-teacher, fresh as 
a two-year-old, still in his overcoat 
and brown boots. The Kurds pro- 
ceeded to organise a shooting com- 
petition, betting against each other 
with cigarettes. We, needless to 
say, fared badly, as with heaving 
ribs and blurred eyes we tried to 
focus the mark some two hundred 
yards distant. 

The air was beginning to get cooler, 
and soon we came to small patches 
of snow lying in fissures of the rocks, 
a fresh breeze fanning our over- 
heated cheeks. Hour after hour we 
climbed, the halts more frequent and 
our breath growing shorter. Suddenly, 
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as if some mental bell had been 
sounded, the whole party stopped, 
and, taking their shoes off, turned 
to the East and knelt. It was very 
impressive as the prayers of the 
faithful went forth into the unknown 
from that wild, bleak place. When 
their devotions were over we moved 
on again until we reached a small 
plateau, when the party split up. 
Four groups were formed, three or 
four men in each. The remainder 
went off to the cave to make camp. 
My companions were Quassan, who 
had handed my bed-roll to some- 
one else, and Aziz, a _ wild-looking 
man, bearded, tattered, and very 
wiry. 

As we went on the country grew 
less steep and more undulating until, 
topping a ridge, we reached a huge 
corrie. Patches of snow, rocks, and 
@ kind of scrub oak gave it a piebald 
appearance. The ground was in- 


credibly broken with ridges intersected 


by deep wadis. The air was clear, 
and the glare from the snow hurt 
the eyes. I got out my field-glasses 
and carefully searched the ground 
ahead. I could see nothing, neither 
could my companions, and their eyes, 
as I later discovered, were as good 
as twelve-power telescopes. We went 
on for some distance until Quassan, 
who was in front, stopped and made 
frantic gestures. I approached him, 
and, cautiously raising my head over 
the skyline, saw the brown forms 
of ibex against the snow about six 
hundred yards ahead. Quassan seemed 
to want me to shoot from where we 
were, but as that was obviously im- 
possible I began to search for lines 
of approach. In front was a bare 
forward slope, but on the right a 
small wadi offered a chance, so sliding 
back out of view we edged round 
into it. We had gone about three 
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hundred yards, and the ibex wer 
again in sight, when a shot rang out 
in the distance, proclaiming that ong 
of the other parties had made con. 
tact with the enemy. Up went their 
heads, and in a flash they bunchej 
preparatory to headlong flight. I took 
a hurried rest on a nearby rock an 
got a snap at a buck just before they 
made off. He dropped to the shot, 
and when we reached him we found, 
amidst great rejoicing, that the bulle 
had by good luck hit him in the 
neck. Aziz and Quassan performed 
the last rites, made infinitely more 
grisly by the Muslim law of ‘ Halal’ 
or throat-cutting, for without this 
they will eat no meat. Quassan then 
produced bread and hard-boiled eggs 
from a mysterious bag inside his 
shirt, and we squatted in the snow 
munching contentedly. We drank 
by sucking snow, which paralysed 
our mouths with its coldness, but 
was very refreshing. It may well 
be pertinent at this juncture, for the 
benefit of purists, to explain that 
the Kurds, not having made the 
acquaintance of Messrs Rowland Ward 
or Spicer & Company, shot merely 
after the instincts of primeval man 
for meat, and that all life, provided 
that it was not forbidden by the 
prophet, came as grist to their mill 
Not that the sporting instinct was 
lacking—far from it; but the im 
portance of any trophy was culinary 
rather than decorative. 

Aziz now hoisted the ibex on to 
his back and made off towards our 
base, while Quassan and I continued 
on across the hill. We had bee 
walking for about half an hour when 
Quassan excitedly pointed across 8 
little valley to our left. Three black 
objects were moving at a stiff-legged 
lumbering canter, a small spray of 
disturbed snow rising in their wake 
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as they forged up the hill. They 
were wild pig. Quassan squatted 
in the traditional style and opened 
fre, and I saw the centre one jink 
right-handed downhill. I took a shot 
at the last one and saw the puff 
as my bullet hit the snow two feet 
above his back before he disappeared 
over the skyline. We found Quassan’s 
pig, an old sow, dead in the wadi. 
But he would not, of course, touch it, 
and I was thankful that I had missed 
mine. Apparently these wild pig, and 
there were large numbers on the 
mountain, were very unpopular; for 
whenever the weather grew rough 
they would come down and create 
havoc among the orchards and crops 
below. 

It was now getting late, and since 
the light was beginning to go we 
decided to start back for the cave. 
The snow was lovely in a roseate 
glow, but the breeze blew more 


urgently, chilling our wet limbs with 


its onslaught. Underfoot the slushy 
wetness crackled as the night wind 
seized it in icy fingers. The heavens 
turned amethyst, the thin gauze of 
vapour above us slowly dissolving 
into a gold dust of stars; the 
shadows lengthened and the great 
hill seemed to stretch itself like a 
huge animal in preparation for sleep. 
All at once I felt incredibly tired, 
my knees were like lead, and it 
became a great effort to walk. 
Forcing my mind from the present 
into the future delights of hot tea, 
food and rest, I stumbled after 
Quassan in the gathering darkness. 

The cave opened on to the side 
of a steep wadi, and was so full of 
moke when we got there that we 
could see nothing. We stood cough- 
ing, with smarting eyes peering into 
the gloom. At last we made out 
three fires, built across the mouth 
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of the cave and surrounded by men 
(later I counted fifty-two). The smell 
of wet Kurd, smoke, and ibex was 
overpowering. Everyone else had 
arrived back already and was busy 
drinking hot tea and drying himself. 
Seven dead ibex lay in the corner, 
and three men, like ghouls in the 
half light, bent over them hacking 
off tasty morsels with their knives. 
A hail of questions greeted us, and 
everyone began to tell his story. I 
flung myself down near one of the 
fires, and Richard thrust a mug of 
scalding tea into my numbed hands. 
No nectar brewed on Olympus could 
ever compare with the first rapturous 
smoky sips out of that plain army 
mug. Everyone appeared to have 
had a great day except Said—poor 
Said! He had missed three pig and 
an ibex, and was inclined to blame 
the rifle. He brightened up, how- 
ever, when I offered to lend him 
mine next day. ‘The Admiral’ had 
slain an enormous boar; and, being 
a Hindu and having no inhibitions 
over pork, had been all for sitting 
down to cook and eat it on the spot. 
It had taken all Ted’s persuasiveness 
to prevent him from scandalising our 
hosts by a public defilement that 
might have jeopardised our whole 
visit. He had been crestfallen ever 
since, but cheered up when the 
delicious smell of roasting ibex began 
to permeate the fetid atmosphere. 
Now, I have eaten kabab in a number 
of places, but neither before nor since 
have I ever tasted anything approaching 
those succulent pieces of kidney, flesh, 
and fat impaled on twigs and cooked 
slowly over those oak fires. It was 
a meal to dream about and remember 
with reverence. After we had eaten, 
our hosts, who still seemed as fresh 
as when they started, began to sing 
in weird high voices with odd cadences, 
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beating time the while with clapping 
hands. Some of them put their hands 
beside their mouths after the manner 
of Swiss yodellers in order to obtain 
a better effect. To a European ear 
it was not music, but it seemed, 
nevertheless, quite appropriate to our 
surroundings. We gathered it was 
a hunting song performed for our 
especial benefit. Almost as soon as 
the last notes died away I am afraid 
we were asleep. Twice during the 
night I woke up to find our friends 
still sitting round the fire talking in 
low voices. I do not believe that 
most of them slept more than three 
hours for the whole three nights we 
were there. 

I awoke in the morning feeling 
stiff and sore, and lay for a moment 
listening to the drone of conversation 
and the crackling of the replenished 
fires. ‘The Admiral,’ with his head 


pillowed on a dead ibex, trumpeted 
peacefully in the corner, and Ted 


and Richard, their faces wax-like in 
the cold light of dawn, lay like the 
dead. I woke them up and we went 
outside for our morning toilet, which 
consisted of rubbing snow over our 
hands and faces and drying them on 
pocket handkerchiefs. 

After breakfast we set out again 
for the hill. The snow was crisp 
and dry under our feet after the 
night’s frost. Having walked about 
two miles we came upon a circular 
patch of autumn crocus pushing their 
pale purple heads through the thin 
layer of snow. They looked strangely 
beautiful and out of place in their 
barren setting. I also noticed several 
small birds, like snow-buntings, but 
paler than the European variety. 
The weather had changed from yester- 
day’s brightness and the sky had 
@ dull, leaden tinge. The air was 
almost oppressive in its intense cold- 
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ness and the earth seemed to ly 
motionless and stark as if caught 
unawares by some giant’s icy breath, 

It was Quassan who saw then 
first, small brown blobs against the 
dark branches of the trees. I thought 
they were ibex until I got my glass 
on to them and saw with astonishment 
that they were gazelle! What o 
earth they were doing up there | 
could not imagine. Incredulously | 
looked again, but there was no mis. 
taking their size and their restles 
light movements. I was not anxiow 
to stalk them, for I did not wish 
to disturb the ground; but Quassan, 
in whose mind a vision of gazelle 
kabab had already taken shape, looked 
so disappointed that I sent him ahead 
to try for one on his own. [I lay m 
a rock and watched him conduct a 
first-class stalk, his white and dark 
clothes blending perfectly with his 
mottled surroundings. At the sound 
of Quassan’s shot I saw a gazelle 
whip round and gallop towards w, 
to fall kicking into a snowdrift afte 
going about thirty yards. We went 
forward and congratulated him. Aziz, 
who seemed the traditional beast of 
burden, set off homewards with the 
body on his back while Quassan and! 
pushed on. For three hours we sav 
nothing, and the hill seemed dead ani 
deserted ; then suddenly the second 
surprise of the day occurred. We wert 
crossing a flat snow-covered plateai 
when there, each imprint clear-cut 
the virgin whiteness, lay the tracks. 
Quassan, when he saw them, became 
very excited and kept saying a word 
of whose meaning I was ignorant. 
As I looked at the tracks somethin 
about their size and shape struck 4 
chord of memory. Where had | 
seen them before? Then I had it! 
The mountain and the snows fade 
and I was standing in a nullah 2 
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a steaming jungle at the foot of the 
Himalayas. There in the soft mud 
of the stream-bed lay those self-same 
tracks. They had been made by a 
leopard. But what kind of leopard ? 
The normal, or perhaps the clouded 
variety. Or could it possibly be one 
of those rare beautiful creatures that 
inhabit the high tops of Kashmir 
—a snow leopard? With all these 
thoughts racing through my mind 
we followed that fascinating spoor. 
For at least five miles we followed, 
every now and then losing it tem- 
porarily and casting outwards like 
questing hounds, to find it again 
when all seemed lost. And then 
Fortune, who up to now had smiled, 
suddenly chose to hide her face, for 
the weather broke. A high moaning 
wind brought a blanket of driving 
snow whose fine hard particles stung 
the face and the eyes and blotted 
out tracks and landscape. With an 


ache of disappointment we headed for 
the shelter of some nearby rocks. 
Quassan, who obviously felt as strongly 
as I did, rose nobly to the occasion. 
He made a fire and we roasted long 
acorns from the oak trees. They 
tasted not unlike coarse Spanish chest- 


nuts. I put some of them in my 
pocket, intending to take them back 
to Scotland te see if they would grow 
on the shale-covered mountains of 
Ross-shire, but ‘the Admiral’ sub- 
sequently found them after our return, 
and that was that. Meanwhile the 
blizzard grew in violence, and the noise 
of the wind, which had begun as an 
uneasy moaning among the black 
rocks, became shrill and maniacal as 
we crouched over the sputtering fire 
in our inadequate shelter. At last I 
could bear it no longer and suggested 
to Quassan that we try to get back 
to the cave. Looking rather doubtful 
he consented, and we set off, hand 
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in hand like children, in the face 
of that terrible wind. It was so 
strong that every half-mile we had 
to sit down and get our breath back. 
Soon our eyes were bloodshot from 
the driving particles of snow, and I 
noticed the stubble round Quassan’s 
mouth covered with rime where his 
breath had started to freeze. The 
cold was indescribable and whipped 
through our clothing as if we were 
naked. How he found his way I 
do not know, but the small homing 
compass of instinct in his breast 
never faltered, and at length, after 
what seemed zons of time and 
when all feeling but hopeless numb 
weariness had left us, we stumbled 
exhausted into the cave. After hot 
tea and massage from willing hands 
we recovered, except for a gentle 
insistent lassitude, and were able to 
listen to the stories of the others. 
Said was very pleased with him- 
self, for he had shot an ibex; so 
had Ted, but the others had got 
nothing and had come home early 
to avoid the storm. All that night 
it raged, and the hiss of the driving 
snow outside the cave proved a 
lullaby. Errant wisps of wind stole 
inside, sending grotesque shadows on 
to the walls and ceiling from the 
flickering flames as the Kurds sat 
round the fires, their gaunt faces 
as if etched in charcoal and ochre. 
Next morning the weather had 
improved a little, but even so shoot- 
ing was out of the question. Quassan 
was anxious for me to go with him 
to visit some caves where he said 
the big ibex sheltered when it was 
stormy. He added a rider that it 
was rather a difficult place to get 
at, and when I asked how difficult 
he replied proudly that he was the 
only man from the village who could 
get there! As the others failed to 
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contradict him I gracefully declined. 
We therefore decided to return, and 
did so by the same path as that by 
which we had come. Four hours 
later we were back in the village 
where, horrors of horrors, a fine 
rain was falling. Hurriedly packing 
up, we said a long and affectionate 
good-bye to our hosts and set out 
for the river with three ibex in the 
most serviceable trailer. When we 
arrived there we found that the 
water had risen about six inches and 
looked very doubtful indeed. Taking 
off the fan-belts we gingerly cruised 
into the muddy water. It rose to 
the floor-boards and finally covered 
them, and the engine began to cough 
convulsively, but we kept going 
bravely. At last we were through 
and we turned to watch Ted begin 
his hazardous journey. Half - way 
across his engine stalled, and I could 
see ‘the Admiral’ anxiously conning 
his unorthodox vessel over the side. 


There was nothing for it but to go 
and help, and Richard, who was our 
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mechanical genius, waded in map. 
fully. By some magic he induced thy 
engine to start, and kept it going til 
they were safely on dry land once mor, 
From then on the journey was , 
nightmare; for the red mud of the 
track had been turned to the con. 
sistency of grease by the rain. Several 
times we skidded completely round, 
trailer and all. Three times we got 
stuck and had to dig and tow each 
other out, and finally, at every hil 
we came to, we had to get out ani 
push behind the spinning wheek, 
Soon Said, ‘the Admiral,’ and | 
resembled chocolate éclairs, so covered 
were we with glutinous mud. Alto. 
gether it took us fourteen hours t 
get home, and every yard of the 
way that depressing malignant rain 
fell unceasingly. We dropped Said 
at the ‘Garaj’; and I can see him 
now, his mud-stained, dripping figure 
silhouetted against the head - lights 
of the car. A wave of the hand, 
a flash of gold teeth, and he wa 
gone. 








THE NAVY LENDS A HAND. 


BY P. H. GENTLEMAN, 


In the days of Esquimalt, when 
the fleet was large enough to be 
uder the command of an Admiral, 
there lived on the East Sooke Road 
up from the headwaters of Pedder 
Bay, one, Tim Dennis by name, 
who was foreman and manager-in- 
chief of the Boyd ranch. Mr Boyd 
himself lived in Ireland, and was 
content to allow Tim to send him 
any returns that the ranch made, 
and the returns were prompt and by 
no means small. In those days the 
ranchers had a bit of money; there 
was a cash market right at their very 
door, so to speak; for the men in 
the eight or nine ships of the Pacific 
fleet at Esquimalt all had to be fed. 
The men themselves also had their 
wages to spend twice a month; five 
dollar gold bits mostly; the girls 
all had brooches made of them, and 
it is even said that some of the ladies 
had buttons for their fall and spring 
coats of the same article. Old-timers 
round that part of British Columbia 
will tell you that Esquimalt “ ain’t 
what it used to be.” 

Now the Boyd ranch was a 
sizable one of nearly eight hundred 
acres, and it raised horses, hogs, 
cattle, and sheep, Tim keeping four 
hands most of the time, as well as 
a cook. Four times a year he 
delivered a bunch of cattle at Esqui- 
malt, and once a year a bunch of 
hogs and a flock of sheep; so it 
wually happened that he went to 
town every second month, some- 


It was a long trip, the road 
was none too good, and the ranch 


occupied all of Tim’s time. There 
came the day in spring, I think it 
was in 1898, when Tim and two 
hands drove in thirty-five steers and 
delivered them at the old slaughter- 
ing yards just about noon. This 
business of driving in was a difficult 
one. The distance was just a little 
too great for a one-day trip, so Tim 
always started out at noon, camped 
at Colwood for the night, and set 
off again early next morning, thus 
avoiding a delivery late at night. 
On this particular occasion Tim’s 
horse lost a shoe just as they got 
to town, and after delivering the 
cattle he took the horse over to 
the blacksmith, nearby the ‘ Waggon 
and Horses,’ as the blacksmith was 
about to go to dinner. Tim left 
the horse in the man’s shop, and 
decided that he himself would walk 
up Admiral’s Road and have a meal 
with an old rancher, now moved 
into town, who was always glad to 
see him whenever he came. And 
this Tim proceeded to do. Having 
footed it up Admiral’s Road for 
about a quarter of an hour, he was 
overtaken, from the direction of the 
town, by a bunch of Siwashes 
from the Songhee’s reserve. This 
collection, being about half a dozen 
buggies all containing four or five 
apiece, men, women, and children, 
an uncountable number of dogs, as 
well as a few colts running beside 
their mothers, made a considerable 
noise. Tim heard them coming, and 
stepped off the road, otherwise they 
would have run him down. 

No sooner had they disappeared 

I 
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round a bend in the road than Tim 
became acquainted with another 
commotion that seemed to be going 
on out of sight in front of him, and 
then round: the bend came a flying 
horse on which was seated an elderly 
gentleman doing his best to bring 
the animal under control. It at 
once flashed through Tim’s mind 
that the Indians must have met 
the rider round the corner and 
frightened the steed; and no small 
wonder. Tim was a good horseman, 
but he knew well enough that to 
grab the line of a flying horse 
with a rider meant that either he 
or the rider was going to get it in 
the neck, and it all happened so 
suddenly that for a moment he was 
at a loss what to do. The animal 
itself settled the difficulty very neatly. 
Tim, from the side of the road, 
saw the runaway horse coming, and 
the next thing he knew he was 
catching, not the horse, but the rider, 
who came flying over the horse’s 
head right into his arms. Down 
went Tim under the weight. The 
rider was a heavy man, but his fall 
was broken, in a manner of speaking, 
and no damage was done. 

The rider was the Admiral com- 
manding the Pacific Fleet, and it 
was as Tim had expected. He and 
some of the officers from the fleet 
had been ashore for exercise, and 
on their way back to lunch had met 
the Indian company which startled 
the Admiral’s horse. Having a 
two-hundred pound Admiral sud- 
denly dumped into one’s arms 
like a sack of potatoes would be 
upsetting at any time, and Tim was 
about to make some remarks, when 
the rest of the officers, having 
succeeded in pulling up their own 
horses, came galloping along to see 
what had become of their Commander- 
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in-Chief. Before Tim could speak, 
the old gentleman was telling hi 
officers what a fine fellow Tim was, 
being just on the right spot to cate) 
him as he went overboard, so t 
speak and so forth and so on; ani 
since they were just about to go off 
to the flagship from the jetty at the 
end of the road for lunch, would 
Tim do them the honour of pro. 
ceeding with them, and so forth 
and so on again. 

Thus began the friendship between 
Tim and the Admiral, which lasted 
as long as the Admiral remained on 
the station. His Lordship was Irish, 
and, it seems, was well acquainted 
with the country of Tim’s Lord and 
Master; in fact he believed he had 


sometimes hunted with Mr Boyd, 
and probably on horses that Tim 
himself had raised. Tim encountered 
the Admiral on two or three occasions 
on his trips into town after that, and 


it was early in August of the following 
year that they met at the foot of 
Fort Street, just a little before noon. 
Tim had come to town with the 
waggon mainly to see if he could 
find four or five good axemen, 
which he had not been able to do. 
Early that year he had figured out 
that the ranch would have to have 
a new sheep-shed, and having got 
out a set of logs and shingle bolts, 
had trusted his neighbours to give 
a hand to help his own men; but 
for various reasons the neighbours 
could not all get together at the same 
time, and since the season was getting 
on Tim decided to go to town an 
bring out a few good men and go 
ahead with the building right away. 

But in those days good axemen, 
or for that matter any kind of men, 
could not be found, and Tim was 
feeling rather discouraged. It seemed 
@ pity to take a couple of days of 
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to go to town and not find what 
he wanted. He tried all the saloons 
down Wharf Street and several other 
places he knew of, but not a single 
man could he find; so that when 
he met the Admiral he could not 
help but tell the whole story. Here 
he was, all ready to hire a gang of 
men for a week’s work and pay 
them good wages and so forth, and 
not a man to be found. The town, 
in Tim’s opinion, was coming to a 
bad end. 

“Come aboard and dine with me 
before you go home,”’ said the Admiral 
after listening to the sad _ story. 
“Perhaps you will find your needs 
before evening,” he added, knowing 
that Tim would spend the whole 
day trying to find men before driving 
home in the cool of the evening. 

But Tim was unlucky. It seemed 
that the axemen had departed to 
the woods, and the local carpenters 


all seemed to be occupied on jobs 
in the town. Not a single man could 
Tim find, and about five o’clock he 
decided that it was a bad piece of 
business and caught a tram-car out 


to Esquimalt. In due course he 
arrived on board H.M.S. Meadowlark, 
which was the flagship at that time. 

“So you’re in a bit of a difficulty,” 
remarked the Admiral when he heard 
Tim’s troubles over again. ‘“‘ Let’s 
see what can be done. Sentry,” he 
called to the seaman stationed at 
the end of the passage-way, “‘ pass 
the word for Mr Jorkin’s; I’d like 
to see him for a few minutes if he 
is not occupied.” 

“I think Mr Jorkin’s might make 
some suggestions,” said his Lordship 
toTim. ‘‘ He is the Chief Carpenter.” 

“Oh, Mr Jorkin’s,” began the 
Admiral when that gentleman 
appeared, “‘do you think we could 
build a watertight sheep-shed ? ” 
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“A watertight sheep-shed, sir?” 
said the carpenter— appearing to 
have in his mind some kind of a 
watertight tank. 

“Why, certainly, I mean a large 
shed to hold sheep with a roof that 
won’t leak. You see, Mr Dennis here 
has to build a large shed before the 
wet season begins for the sheep to 
go in, otherwise he will lose a great 
number of his flocks, and that will 
be a great loss to the country. He 
has been trying all day to hire men 
in the town to do the work and there 
is not a man to be found.” 

Mr Jorkings adopted a slightly 
pained expression. As a_ ship’s 
carpenter he could make anything 
that swims, watertight ; but a sheep- 
shed did not seem to be in his line. 

“I have no doubt it could be 
done, sir,” he replied. 

“IT am sure it could be,” said 
the Admiral, “and I am sure you 
could find enough men glad to spend 
a day in the country; and I'd like 
you to make up a working party 
as soon as you can, and we will have 
Mr Dennis arranged for with his 
sheep-shed in no time; I'll speak 
to the Commander this evening, 
and we will send word to Mr Dennis 
later on.” 

“Well, my man?” This to the 
sentry who had appeared in the 
doorway. 

“Sir, the Master of the steamer 
Maid of Norway is alongside and 
wishes to see you.” 

“‘ Well, Shipmasters are very busy 
men; don’t keep him waiting. Send 
word that if he will be kind enough 
to step aboard I’ll see him at once.” 

When the business with the Maid 
of Norway had been settled, Tim 
joined the Admiral and two other 
officers at an early dinner. “It’s 
quite all right, you know,” began 
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his Lordship when Tim started to 
raise objections. ‘‘ I’m sure the men 
can build you a shed, and they’ll 
be glad enough of an excuse to get 
a day ashore. Mr Jorkin’s don’t 
really mind, either; he'll come along 
with a working party and have 
your shed up in no time. Two sheds 
if you like. The only thing is we 
might not be able to give you much 
notice, but I'll see that you have 
word a day ahead.” 

When Tim got home that night, 
he concluded that it had not been 
a bad day’s work after all. The 
Admiral, he knew, would be as good 
as his word, and even if the working 
party did arrive unexpectedly he 
could kill a pig or @ young ram: 
it would be just as well, too, he 
decided, to add some more logs to 
his pile so as to have plenty of build- 
ing material on hand, and for the 
next three or four days this job kept 
Tim and his hands busy. 


Three weeks passed, and Tim began 
to think that the fleet had gone off 


on a cruise, when one morning, 
coming in at noon, he found that 
two seamen had come to anchor 
on his front porch. With these two 
there was a third individual, a half- 
breed from the Songhee’s reserve. 
As soon as Tim appeared in sight 
up jumped the leading hand of the 
party: ‘‘ The h’Admiral presents his 
compliments to Mr Timothy O’Dennis, 
and a working party of one hundred 
and two men in charge of Mr Jorkin’s 
will be at the head of Pedder Bay 
at eight o’clock in the morning of 
the day after next, being Thursday 
the 18th, and would Mr Dennis 
please provide a guide for said party, 
and also some of the gentlemen, 
perhaps ten or a dozen from the 
fleet desired to do a little shooting, 
and would Mr Dennis provide a 
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guide for them, as they wished to 
bag a cougar or two, and also the 
working party would bring their ow 
cooks and provender, but the shoot. 
ing party would be pleased to partake 
of lunch at Mr Dennis’s ranch; and 
also Mr Jorkin’s sends his compii- 
ments to Mr Timothy O’Dennis, and 
desires to know if there is a grind. 
stone on the ranch, because the only 
one on hand to spare weighs about 
two tons and he did not want to 
tire out the working party bringing 
it along unless it was really necessary ; 
and would his honour be kind enough 
to direct them to the nearest ‘ Public’ 
in order they might obtain some 
refreshment before returning to 
Esquimalt, because this pilot, that 
has had them in tow since 6 aM, 
has taken them over reefs and rocks, 
bog holes and sand-bars, and _ the 
three animals seemed to be in need 
of food also.” 

The beasts of burden soon found 
themselves provided for in Tim's 
stables. The nearest ‘ Public’ being 
at Colwood fully ten miles on the 
way home, Tim invited the advance- 
guard into the ranch house for dinner. 
“There’s plenty of hot tea, or coffee 
if you like, or there is real cold milk 
in the cellar.” A cold leg of pork 
provided a meal, and the seamen 
decided on the tea. While they 
consumed the meal Tim gathered 
more information. It seemed that 
word had been passed round the 
fleet concerning the ability of Mr 
Jorkings to build a watertight sheep- 
shed, and when there came a call 
for hands to do the job, every ship 
in the fleet found it had a number 
of men who had been farm hands 
before they joined. Mr Jorkings 
had had quite a job to decide who 
should go and who should stay at 
home. Finally he had reduced his 
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list to ninety men, the other twelve 
being in the cook’s party; the whole 
outfit intended to start out by boat 
on Thursday morning, and they hoped 
for a fair wind to William Head. 

All this seemed to be very satis- 
factory to Tim. He sent his compli- 
ments to the Admiral and thanked 
him for his message, with the 
assurance that he himself would be 
at the headwaters of Pedder Bay 
on Thursday morning, and that he 
would guide the shooting party, 
which he was most pleased to hear 
of, as cougars seemed to be plentiful 
and bold, he having lost three or 
four sheep very recently. To Mr 
Jorkings he sent his compliments, 
with the information that the ranch 
did possess a grindstone, and would 
Mr Jorkings be kind enough to see 
that the landlord of the ‘ Waggon 
and Horses’ placed a barrel of beer 
in the boat, for which he was sending 
an order in the hands of the messenger ; 
for the working party would find it 
a warm job if the hot weather con- 
tinued. For this part of the message 
Tim went into consultation with 
the leading hand of the advance- 
party, from whom he gathered that 
Mr Jorkings would be very glad to 
oblige. 

So, man and beast, being refreshed, 
got under way again, in charge of 
the half-breed pilot who had under- 
taken to bring them out to the ranch 
and get them safely home. Mean- 
while Tim hustled around the ranch 
looking over his logs. The next 
day he spent laying out a solid stone 
foundation; while the cook went 
down to Beecher Bay to obtain some 
good salmon for the shooting party, 
Which he decided would make a 
good cold dish to go before corn 
starch and baked apples. Tim 
Wished he had some ice, but that 
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was out of the question; however, 
the shooting party would not expect 
much at mid-day. 

Bright and early on the Thursday 
morning Tim was down at Pedder 
Bay, where the waters of the Bay 
run close to the Rocky Point road. 
He took the waggon for the barrel 
of beer, and it was just as well he 
did; for when the party arrived 
in four boats there was not only 
the beer, but Mr Jorkings had sent 
his carpenter’s chest, and Mr Bowels, 
the flagship’s cooper, had put in a 
set of tools ; and Mr Hines, the ship’s 
blacksmith, brought his belongings. 
These, together with the cook’s bread- 
bags and sundry other articles in 
the shape of blocks and tackle and 
rope, just about loaded the waggon 
down with as much as it would 
carry. 

If My Lords of the Admiralty 
in London could have been on hand 
that Thursday morning in the wilds 
of the Sooke Hills, they might have 
expressed some surprise at the things 
they would have seen. First, they 
would have met Tim’s waggon, with 
one of Tim’s hands perched on 
a barrel of beer; behind it was 
the pile of chests and tools and 
gear of all kinds. In order to assist 
Tim’s horses up the hills, a couple 
of dozen seamen had rigged a long 
line to the tongue of the waggon 
which they towed ahead of the team. 
Behind the waggon marched the 
rest of the working party, with some 
of the bread-bags belonging to the 
cook’s party which came next. Then 
came Mr Jorkings with Tim and 
the shooting party of eight, and 
behind them Mr Bowels and Mr 
Hines in charge of half a dozen 
sailors carrying the shooting party’s 
rifles. Doubtless, amid the records 
of the Navy’s proceedings there is 
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a two-line report that “a working 
party was able to provide some 
assistance to a settler in difficulties,”’ 
or words to that effect. 

“I was talking over the matter 
with Mr Bowels,’” Mr Jorkings was 
saying to Tim, “and Mr Bowels 
says that to be sure that it is really 
watertight we should fill the recep- 
tacle with water; but several of the 
men claim that when you spoke of 
@ watertight sheep-shed you really 
mean a shed with a roof that did not 
leak.” 

“That is just what I do mean,” 
replied Tim, explaining that what 
he wanted was a shed that would 
keep the rain out and not a shed 
that would hold water. 

“But,” explained Mr Jorkings, 
“anything that is watertight will 
keep water in, or it will keep water 
out, just as Mr Bowels claims it 
will do.” 

“Well,” laughed Tim, “that is 
so, but as long as it’s a shed with 
a good roof I shall be glad. I think 
it is real good of the Admiral to let 
you come out like this. It’s been 
impossible to hire help to get that 
shed up.” 

“So I understand, Mr Dennis. 
But the men are always glad of a 
change, and it is not always they 
have a chance to lend a hand to 
such a thoughtful man as you. 
Wonderful country you have around 
here, you know.” 

In the ranch yard Tim, with Mr 
Jorkings and Mr Bowels, held a 
consultation on the length, width, 
and height of the shed, while the 
working party unloaded the waggon. 
Tim had provided a much larger 
number of cedar logs and shingle 
bolts than was really needed, and 
he had dug out a trench two feet 
deep which had been filled with 
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rock, marking an area fifty-two fee 
long and forty feet wide. It wa 
decided that the shed was to bk 
nine feet high at the eaves, an 
fourteen at the ridge-pole, with 
double doors at each end; and when 
these details had been complete 
to their satisfaction, Tim went over 
to the cook’s party who had already 
begun setting up a fire in a place 
chosen by one of Tim’s hands. 
“There’s a fresh-killed  porker 
hanging in the root house,” he r. 
marked to the chief cook, “if you 
think you can make use of him.” 
The chief cook thought he could 
without a doubt, and promptly 
collected his gathering for the purpox 
of making pork chops, steaks and 
roasts, which would be an w.- 
expected dish for the builders. 
These matters settled, Tim was 
able to give his attention to the 
shooting party. But we will not 


follow them into the wilds, except 
to record that not a single cougar 
did they see. Traces, but no cougars, 
much to their disappointment, as well 
as to Tim’s. 

Meanwhile, back in the yard Mr 


Jorkings had _ started operations. 
* British Columbia cedar,’ he re 
marked to Mr _ Bowels, ‘“ makes 
excellent material for this sort of 
job.” In his day, Mr Jorkings had 
worked with teak in Bombay ani 
mahogany in the West Indies, ani 
not having been very long at Esqui- 
malt had not had much opportunity 
to make use of cedar. With Mr 
Bowels he had spent most of the 
previous day ashore examining 10 
barns and stables in Esquimalt, which, 
as Mr Bowels expressed it, ‘none of 
them would swim, even if they 
built of wood.” 

“But the main point is, M 
Bowels,” said Mr Jorkings, “ that 
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the roof should be weather-proof. 
So I understand from Mr Dennis.” 

“The Admiral required a water- 
tight shed,” replied Mr Bowels, not 
intending to be outdone by his friend 
the carpenter. 

“Just so, just so, Mr Bowels; 
but I gather from Mr Dennis that 
that is just the way of expressing 
things by the people of the country. 
The places we looked at yesterday 
were spoke of in the first place as 
watertight.” 

“Every one of them would leak 
at every corner,’ replied Mr Bowels. 

Such was the conversation as Mr 
Jorkings and Mr Bowels made plans 
for the building. Then they divided 
their men into sawing parties, 
chopping parties, building parties, 
not forgetting Mr Hines, who wanted 
a blacksmith’s party. Mr Jorkings 
himself dovetailed the first round, and 
having done this to his satisfaction 
removed them well back from the 
foundation, making them the number 
one log for the men to copy. 

Mr Bowels with his party fixed 
up @ rigging that satisfied his needs, 
and set his party whip-sawing floor 
boards and roof boards, while Mr 
Hines located the grindstone in the 
ranch blacksmith’s shop, and was 
all ready to keep the tools sharp. 
It was not long either before he had 
discovered some old waggon - wheel 
tyres and other material referred to as 
“junk,” and under his direction his 
party hammered out door-hinges and 
door-handles. In his opinion it was 
ging to be quite a pleasant day’s 
work. 

As soon as half a dozen rounds 
had been cut, and the whip-sawing 
well under way, Mr Jorkings and 
Mr Bowels each took charge of two 
corners and got the building party 
going. Each log came along cut 


exact, and laid exact; for at all costs 
Mr Bowels was for having each 
corner watertight. And it was so. 
Long before noon the four walls 
were up, and you could not put 
the point of a pen-knife in at any 
place. 

Before noon, too, most of the floor 
had been laid. Tim had not intended 
that a floor should be laid, but Mr 
Bowels stoutly maintained that the 
building would not be watertight 
without a floor, so a floor there must 
be. Anyway, Tim was away with 
the shooting party. 

Noon brought pork, fresh fried, 
baked and roasted ; beer and biscuit. 
Unfortunately the remarks of the 
working party on that occasion have 
been forgotten, with the exception 
of an expression used by one of the 
seamen and used in the neighbour- 
hood to this day: “This ain’t ’alf 
a bloomin’ cough-drop, Bill.” But 
whether it referred to the beer or 
the pork is not remembered. 

After dinner the roof went on— 
split shakes, and cut so square that 
they are still taken for manufactured 
shingles. And the roof was water- 
tight. Finally, there came the doors ; 
Mr Hines brought along his hinges 
and handles, and Mr Jorkings him- 
self put on the last handle—put 
on with hand-cut bolts five inches 
long—eight of them. That set of 
hinges and handles would sell in 
Victoria for a whale of a price now, 
if you could get them off. 

Meanwhile the shooting party had 
returned, and since it was now after 
three, preparations were made for 
the journey home. 

“IT think there will be no doubt,” 
said Mr Jorkings to Tim as the 
working party loaded the waggon, 
“that you will be able to keep your 
sheep dry this winter.” 
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“A watertight shed of that kind 
should hold a great deal,’’ remarked 
Mr Bowels, having in mind the size 
of the sheep perhaps. 

Tim thought so too. In fact, 
as he looked the job over he came 
to the conclusion that it would be 
capable not only of keeping the 
rain out, but of holding the Pacific 
Ocean in. He had indeed got an 
excellent shed for the price of a pig 
and a barrel of beer. 

“My compliments to the Admiral,” 
he said to Mr Jorkings as he saw 
the party off in the boats, “and I 
am very thankful for your most 
valuable assistance.” 

“You will be sure to let his Lord- 
ship know if it is watertight,’ said 
Mr Bowels. 

“ After the first rains I'll pay you 
a call,” cried Tim as the boats drew 
away. 

Tim heard nothing from Esquimalt 
for more than a month: one or 


two showers came along and there 
was no doubt of the shed’s being 
waterproof. Then, late in September, 
one afternoon Tim heard a com- 


motion over the waters. The fieet 
was banging away at targets, and 
of course this brought down the 
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rain in bucketfuls; it started jy 
about five and rained hard all night, 

Next morning, about ten o’clock, 
the Admiral himself appeared, with 
Mr Jorkings and three other officers 
and two seamen. They had walked 
up from Beecher Bay. Being close 
at hand, so to speak, the Admiral 
had come ashore to see what had 
been done. 

“One does not get the opportunity 
to inspect a newly built sheep-shed 
every day,” he said to Tim as the 
party walked round the building. 

“I was quite sure, Mr Jorkin’s,” 
he went on, “this would be a simple 
job for the men when you got them 
to work. I’m glad they have made 
such a good job of it.” 

“Yes, sir, I think they have, 
sir. It was Mr Bowels, sir, who 
took great care with the corners, 
sir. Begging your pardon, Mr Dennis, 
but does it leak at all?” 

“No,” replied Tim ; 
after last night’s rain. 
floor is as dry as a bone.”’ 

“Then it is all right,’ remarked 
the Admiral dryly. 

And it is all right to the present 
day; and good for another hundred 
years. 
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COMMENT. 


DurinG the Christmas Recess the 
Socialists found time for a good deal 
of quiet stocktaking. Albeit chastened 
by the unedifying revelations of the 
Lynskey Tribunal, they entered the 
New Year in a mildly optimistic mood. 
As the result of one of those strange 
movements of opinion which pass over 
the country for no sufficiently evident 
cause, their position at the end of 1948 
was rather stronger than it was at the 
beginning ; or so they were inclined to 
think. Twelve months ago the dis- 
content was more marked. Now the 
economic prospect has brightened a 
little. Exports have risen. The ‘dollar 
gap’ has diminished. Marshall aid has 
materialised. There has even been 
some relaxation in rationing. This, 
with a still unbroken record in by- 
elections, is about all the good cheer 
for Socialists in the year’s balance- 
sheet, and the wrong side of the 
account has some pretty daunting 
entries. ‘The export industries have 
done very well, but the result, while 
gratifying to Sir Stafford Cripps, is an 
umwelcome testimonial to the virtues 
of private enterprise; for the national- 
ised undertakings have not done nearly 
0 well. The National Coal Board has 
missed its target by two and a half 
nillion tons, and, while the cost of coal 
to the consumer has risen, the year’s 
profit—if there is one—will be exigu- 
ous. Neither the railways nor the air- 
lines are making financial ends meet. 
lt is small wonder if in these cireum- 
stances many people who are not 
naturally adverse to nationalisation feel 
itis scarcely wise to risk moving the 
ion and steel industry, which had so 
successful a year and has been paid so 
many compliments, from the company 
ofthe sheep who are earning their keep 


to that of the goats who are not. Two 
members of the Party, Mr Edwards of 
Middlesbrough and Mr Ivor Thomas of 
Keighley, have even left it on this 
issue, and while Mr Edwards is to be 
an Independent, Mr Thomas, an ex- 
Minister, has loudly proclaimed that 
he is really a Conservative and is only 
surprised he should have ever thought 
he was anything else. Where a 
majority is so big, the loss of two votes 
on a division will not matter, but the 
defections are none the less significant. 
If two are ready to take the plunge, 
possibly at least twenty more would 
like to if they dared, and they 
represent a large body of opinion in 
the constituencies. 

Then there is the position of the 
Trade Unions, which on paper have 
scored such impressive gains in the 
past three years. Never before have 
they had such influence with a Govern- 
ment, their approval being solicited and 
necessary before any important legisla- 
tion is attempted. They have got back 
the political levy. They are in process 
of establishing closed shops in every 
nationalised industry, so that none but 
trade unionists may be employed in 
it. But they are beginning to wonder 
uneasily whether they have not over- 
played their hand, if, while their powers 
have grown, their influence has not 
shrunk. There is the Communist infil- 
tration, about which so far, in spite 
of many brave words, nothing very 
effective has been done. There is the 
further fact that when every trade 
unionist was a volunteer he was gener- 
ally ready to follow his leaders; 
whereas now, when he is often a 
pressed man, he does not feel the same 
obligation. The problem of the un- 
official strike is still unsolved, and 
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behind every stoppage of the kind will 
be found not only Communists and 
fellow-travellers, but ordinary men 
who resent being dragooned. 

An equivalent restiveness is at work 
outside the Trade Unions, an im- 
patience of all the rules and restrictions 
which hamper industry and sometimes 
seem merely designed to prevent any- 
one from doing anything. The other 
day a Brigadier in Whitehall wanted 
to instal push-button bells in his offices. 
The Ministry of Works told him the 
job would be expensive and could not 
even be begun for three months. 
Thereupon the Brigadier got hold of a 
R.E.M.E. sergeant, who put the bells 
in easily and quickly at a cost of six 
shillings. A little later, however, a 
civilian electrician saw the installation 
and reported it to his Union, with the 
result that, by the orders of higher 
authority, the wires were ripped out. 
The Brigadier could have had his bells 
now, at a negligible cost. Instead, he 
has had to wait for three months, and 
the taxpayers will have another bill. 
Before we start laughing at the Czechs 
over their preposterous competition for 
a statue at Prague which shall show 
“the ideological features of Stalin’s 
personality,’ we had better make sure 
that we ourselves have not exhibits 
just as absurd to offer for the world’s 
entertainment. 

Nor is it only about Trade Union 
practices that this restiveness is evident. 
The Lynskey Tribunal showed up some 
odd goings-on; but amid much that 
was quite reprehensible was much that 
was almost venial. Some of the gentle- 
men whose conduct has been con- 
demned were not trying to break the 
law to their advantage. They merely 
wanted some perfectly legitimate busi- 
ness to be accelerated. If their method 
was wrong, their purpose was proper. 
They found themselves blocked at every 
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turn by regulations. They were held 
up by the inordinate delays of Govern. 
ment departments. They were tied up 
in myriad strands of red tape, very 
much as Gulliver was bound by the 
people of Lilliput. So they tried to 
break through, and in this heyday of 
the Circumlocution Office we should not 
censor them very severely for their 
eonduct. Any witness who had dared 
to say as much to the Tribunal would 
have had a most sympathetic recep. 
tion, if not from Sir Hartley Shaweross 
and his colleagues, at any rate from 
people outside. He could have pro. 
claimed with vehemence and some 
justification that the fault was as 
much with the new British way of life 
imposed on us by our present rulers as 
with any individual offender. 

All these liabilities mount up toa 
formidable total; and yet a qualified 
optimism remains in the ranks of the 
Socialists. A year ago most of them 
privately thought the next election 
would bring the Tories back. Today 
they are talking of another five years 
of office with a reduced but working 
majority. Since the national situation 
does not appear to offer any very good 
grounds for this confidence, it can only 
be assumed they are recalling that 
elections, like most battles, are won 
less by the merits of the victors than 
by the faults of their enemy. They 
may be comforting themselves with 
the thought that however disappoint: 
ing their own record may be, the 
electorate will not turn them out t0 
bring the Tories in. Speculation, how: 
ever, is still premature. The election 
may not be until May of next year, 
and a good deal of water will flow undet 
Westminster Bridge before that date 
is reached. 
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war to General Eisenhower’s account of 
his command?! might seem a little like 
turning from a display of fireworks to a 
line of street lamps. Yet the General’s 
book has all the merit of a plain tale 
plainly told. He has not, of course, the 
rich literary reserves of Mr Churchill, 
the background of two wars and well- 
nigh half a century of political life, and 
the ability to crystallise his judgments 
in happy and vivid phrases. Nor does 
he wield the sweeping brush with which 
Mr Churchill paints the grand strategy 
of two hemispheres in war and peace. 
In fact, the General was writing not 
history, but an autobiography, wisely 
limiting himself to his personal ex- 
periences and leaving to others the 
broader task. 

When the American edition of his 
book was published, it came in for 
some sharp criticism on this side of 
the Atlantic. The author was charged 
with unfairness to his British colleagues 
and with minimising the British con- 
tribution to the final victory. It is 
difficult to see how any such accusation 
can be sustained. Of course, General 
Eisenhower is an American writing 
primarily for Americans. He not only 
commanded Allied armies, first in 
Africa and then in Europe, but was also 
in @ special sense the commander of 
the American Expeditionary Forces. 
If he writes more fully about his 
fellow-countrymen and their feats of 
war, it is partly, though not entirely, 
because these came closer to his view. 
It is also partly because—as everyone 
does not appear to realise—in the 
closing phase of the war he had under 
his command more than three million 
Americans, and roughly two-thirds of 
the fighting troops in Europe came 
from the United States. 

Yet he pays warm and frequent 
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tributes to his country’s Allies and to 
their leaders. In spite of occasional 
differences he retained the strongest 
regard for Mr Churchill. ‘‘ An inspira- 
tional leader,’ he writes, ‘‘ he seemed to 
typify Britain’s courage and persever- 
ance in defeat and its conservatism in 
success. He was a man of extra- 
ordinarily strong convictions and a 
master in argument and debate. .. . 
He could become intensely oratorical, 
even in discussion with a single person, 
but at the same time his intensity of 
purpose made his delivery seem natural 
and appropriate. He used humour and 
pathos with equal facility, and drew on 
everything from the Greek classics to 
Donald Duck for quotation, cliché, and 
forceful slang to support his position.” 
** If he accepted a decision unwillingly,” 
the General adds, “he would return 
again and again to the attack in an 
effort to have his own way, up to the 
very moment of execution. But once 


action was started he had a faculty 
for forgetting everything in his desire 
to get ahead, and invariably tried to 
provide British support in a greater 


degree than promised.” Finally, “ he 
was a great war leader and he is a 
great man.” 

The General’s longest contention with 
Mr Churchill was over the place and 
time of the Second Front. General 
Kisenhower, with the strong support 
of President Roosevelt and General 
Marshall, was convinced that there 
must be a landing in Northern France. 
Mr Churchill, on the other hand, after 
the North African success, produced the 
policy of striking at the ‘ under-belly.’ 
He did not exactly want to abandon 
the cross-Channel venture, but gave 
a good many reasons for deferring it 
and committing the major resources of 
the Allies to the Mediterranean area. 





1 ‘Crusade in Europe.’ By General Eisenhower. 


(Heinemann.) 
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General Eisenhower thinks he had 
always before his eyes a vision of the 
Expeditionary Force being bogged 
down. across France and suffering the 
casualties of a second Passchendaele ; 
and also (more doubtfully) that he 
suffered from an ‘inner compulsion ’ 
to vindicate the strategy of Gallipoli 
in the First World War. The General 
had his way. Because victory followed 
many may conclude that he was right. 
We shall never know whether the other 
policy, combined with the intensive 
bombing of Germany, would have 
ended the war as surely. What we 
do know is that ‘Overlord’ succeeded. 
Mr Churchill has still to state his case. 

Another sharp controversy raged 
round ‘Anvil-Dragoon,’ the subsidiary 
invasion of the South of France. Here 
Mr Churchill may reasonably argue 
that this second invasion scarcely 
affected the issue of the battle in the 
north and that Lord Alexander would 
have done more with the divisions 
diverted. The General, as he often 
reminds his readers, was concerned 
only with the military argument, 
whereas Mr Churchill was bound to 
take account of political considerations, 
both during the war and afterwards. 
Here, too, the General had his way, 
as he also had over the recurring agita- 
tion for the appointment of a ‘ ground 
commander ’—probably Lord Mont- 
gomery—after the German resistance 
on the beaches had been broken. 

The General puts the arguments on 
either side so fairly and with such 
modesty as almost to disarm any 
criticism. He never minds admitting 
his own errors of judgment, as over the 
fortunately abortive plan to seize the 
Cherbourg Peninsula in 1943. That 
he had occasional difficulties with Lord 
Montgomery is not altogether surpris- 
ing; but although sometimes provoked, 
he never abated his admiration for the 
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other man’s skill and soldierly quality, 
Montgomery’s methods were not his, 
but he knew results when he saw them, 

General Eisenhower’s supreme merit, 
indeed, lay not so much in the inspira. 
tion of his leadership or even in his high 
military capacity, as in his handling of 
the problems of Allied collaboration, 
It has been said that Napoleon’s 
military genius was overrated because 
he generally fought against coalitions, 
By now we know the peculiar weakness 
of such combinations. We no longer 
assess military strength in terms of a 
balance-sheet, setting on either side the 
numbers and wealth of the opposing 
forces and seeking to discover, by a 
simple piece of arithmetic, which is 
the stronger. If one side represents a 
coalition and the other does not, the 
balance will seldom be fairly struck. 
That much at least we learnt in the 
war of 1914-1918 and in the first year 
of the last war. 

The full story of the later collabora- 
tion between the United States and the 
British Commonwealth has still to be 
told. It will form a fascinating study 
and should disclose the secrets of a suc- 
cessful coalition. It may show how in 
the last resort this will be found to rest 
not only on, or chiefly on, a well-con- 
structed organisation, but on the mind 
and temper of the men who have to 
work it. A Roosevelt and a Churchill, 
a Marshall, a Dill, a Cunningham, 4 
Harry Hopkins, and an Eisenhower 
are essential elements. General Eisen- 
hower’s job was perhaps the hardest. 
He commanded two expeditions, in 
each of which everything depended 
upon the perfection of the preparations 
and the completeness of the co-opera- 
tion, on the one hand, of land, sea and 
air, and on the other of officers from 
different countries, with different train- 
ing and traditions. In the General's 
opinion ‘Torch’ (North Africa) was 
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more hazarduous and difficult than 
‘Overlord’ (France). Although the 
amounts at stake were not, of course, 
comparable, the earlier expedition 
involved the correct timing of three 
landings in widely separated places 
at the end of a comparatively long 
sea voyage ; two of the convoys had 
to pass through the bottle-neck of 
the Straits of Gibraltar, where they 
would come under enemy observation 
and be exposed to air attack; while 
Gibraltar itself, with its lack of 
space and its single tiny airfield, was 
a most inadequate temporary base 
and advanced headquarters. Both 
‘Torch’ and ‘Overlord’ had their 
own intractable problems, but both 
operations were brilliantly successful ; 
and in the actual landings and in 
the movements that followed, the 
skill of the commander in composing 
apparently irreconcilable antagonisms 
and smoothing away apparently in- 
superable difficulties was the decisive 
factor. It used to be said of 
General Eisenhower that he never 
asked, or wanted to know, if a man 
were British or American: all that 
interested him was the man’s fitness 
for a particular job. Readers of 
‘Crusade in Europe’ will assuredly 
conclude that whether or not the best 
men were always chosen for the sub- 
ordinate posts, the best man was 
imdoubtedly given the highest post of 
all, that of Commander-in-Chief of the 
fighting forces in Europe. 

The book will enhance and not 
diminish the high reputation which 





victory brought. It will fill many with 
‘ strong regret that one who served 
% faithfully, led so brilliantly, and has 
how written so wise and generous a 
book should have no wider responsi- 
bility than that of President of 
Columbia. University. The world has 
’’ much need of the quality of an 
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Eisenhower today as it had from 
1943 to 1945. 


When we endeavoured to get rid of 
our responsibilities in Palestine by the 
simple expedient of walking out of the 
country we were forgetting the old 
Imperial lesson that scuttle never pays 
in the end. The rules of the game, it 
is true, are very unlike what they 
were in the eighties and nineties of last 
century. Nowadays if we mention 
Majuba or Khartoum at all, it is usually 
to apologise not for moving out but 
for ever moving in. 

Today we may not have reached the 
point of being ashamed of having left 
in a state bordering upon anarchy a 
country whose government we had 
undertaken. We are, however, begin- 
ning to realise that evacuation was far 
from being the end of the story or of 
our commitments. It will not be that 
for two reasons. The first is the treaty 
arrangements with Egypt and Trans- 
jordan. So long as their forces were 
invading Palestine, the treaties were 
not touched, but when the tide of 
battle turned and the Egyptians were 
bundled unceremoniously out of the 
country and back on to their own 
territory, the old whisper was heard, 
“Let him look to his bond.” Viola- 
tions of the Transjordan frontier have 
been trifling, but the Israeli army 
penetrated twenty miles across the 
border of Egypt before it was recalled. 
If it had not been, the Egyptians might 
quite conceivably have swallowed their 
national pride and invoked their treaty 
with us. 

The other reason is to be found in 
the policy of Soviet Russia. The 
Russians do not want peace in Pales- 
tine. Nothing would suit them better 
than a long-drawn-out and indecisive 
struggle in the Middle East. If Britain 
could be actively involved in it, the 
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situation, from their point of view, 
would be almost perfect. Not only 
would Anglo-American relations be im- 
paired, but if it became necessary to 
send aircraft and troops in any numbers 
to the Middle East, we might be unable 
to sustain our part in the airlift to 
Berlin ; and the Russians are concerned 
much more with Berlin than with Pales- 
tine. If they can keep us preoccupied 
with the Middle East and Malaya, and 
the Americans with China and Greece, 
they may hope to work their unimpeded 
will in Germany. 

Everyone is aware that the Jews 
have been receiving large quantities of 
equipment and supplies from Czecho- 
slovakia ; and not a rifle or a round 
leaves the Skoda works today without 
the approval, if not without the orders, 
of Moscow. Meanwhile, we have duti- 
fully cut off our supplies to the Arab 
countries. Nor is it likely that the 
Israelis would have flouted the Cease 
Fire orders of the United Nations so 
whole-heartedly if they had not felt 
assured of powerful support from 
outside. 

The deplorable loss of five British 
planes was a grave warning of the 
perils of the situation. It was a 
blunder to send out planes on recon- 
naissance over a battle area. No 
one asked us to send them. The 
reconnaissance may have been the 
business of the Security Council: it 
was not ours; and where a border is 
drawn across a desert, mistakes can 
easily be made. 

Part of the trouble over the whole 
business of Palestine is that we con- 
tinue to assume, in the face of every 
discouragement, that the writ of the 
United Nations still runs; that if we 
keep the rules, everybody else will 
follow our example; that if we refuse 
arms to the Arabs, other people will 
not supply them to the Jews ; and that 
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if we send out our pilots with orders 
to avoid combat, the pilots of other 
countries will not attack them. 


Britons who have been trying to 
follow events in Indonesia should pause 
before turning aside in self-righteous 
mood to thank God that they are not 
as other Imperialists, or even as these 
Dutch. They should at least recall the 
facts which led up to the events of 
December. In October, the Communist 
rising in the Republican territory of 
Indonesia having been suppressed, a 
renewed attempt was made to settle 
a number of points still in dispute 
between the Governments of the 
Netherlands and the Republic. The 
negotiations lagged in a way which gave 
rise to suspicions that the Republicans 
were not anxious to reach an agree- 
ment. Meanwhile, murders and other 
outrages increased, the victims being 
usually Indonesians who were ¢0- 
operating with the Dutch. Finally, 
the Netherlands Government brought 
these drifting negotiations to a heal 
by demanding a binding declaration o 
the principal points still in dispute. 
When no answer was received to this 
demand the Dutch acted, and a blitz 
krieg, carefully prepared and brilliantly 
executed, led to the fall of Djogjakarta, 
the Republican capital, and the capture 
of Dr Soekarno and most of his cdl: 
leagues. <A lot of people, of course, # 
once suggested that the success of the 
enterprise proved it to have been 4 
long-cherished design and that the 
Dutch had merely been spinning out 
the negotiations until they were ready 
to strike. 

It is true that many of the leading 
Dutch authorities have never had much 
faith in the Indonesian Republic or 2 
the projected Netherlands-Indonesia 
union. They complained bitterly that 
when the war ended and the Britis) 
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occupied Indonesia, we took too sym- 
pathetic a view of the nationalists, 
many of whom had openly collaborated 
with the Japanese. In the absence 
of any adequate Dutch forces in the 
country, their critics could do no more 
than complain ; and in fact the settle- 
ment reached indicated (on paper) that 
Dutch sovereignty would be safe- 
guarded. Yet while there was a 
strong feeling in some quarters that 
the scheme would not work, the 
Netherlands Government did give the 
agreed solution a trial. They can 
hardly be blamed if at the same time 
they insured against failure by sending 
out troops for the protection of Dutch 
life and property; or if they had a 
plan ready for execution in the event 
of the discussions ending in a deadlock. 
The blitzkrieg, however, had immedi- 
ate repercussions. The Republicans 
appealed to the Security Council, while 
India, Pakistan, Burma, and Ceylon 
camped a boycott on the Dutch. The 
angry reactions in Australia were 
less comprehensible, but were prob- 
ably stimulated by near-Communist 
elements in the Trade Unions there. 
None of these interventions had much 
effect, and when an emergency meeting 
of the Security Council demanded a 
Cease Fire the Dutch delegate, Dr van 
Royen, blandly announced that the 
operations in Java would cease on 31st 
December, and in Sumatra a few days 
later. With that assurance the Council 
adjourned. It was clear that the Dutch 
had got away with their adventure and 
that the operations would cease because 
they had been successful. With its 
principal members in captivity, the 
Republican Government no longer ex- 
isted in any form worth the name, and 
most of the officers of its army appear 
to have hastened to make their peace 
with the invaders. Dutch India is a 
large territory, and sporadic and 
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irregular warfare may continue for 
some time; but the back of the 
opposition seems to have been broken. 

Anything that diminishes the pres- 
tige and authority of the United 
Nations is reprehensible, but the 
Dutch have a stronger case than has 
always been allowed them. Apart 
from the unsatisfactory record of the 
Republican Government both in nego- 
tiation and administration, it is highly 
doubtful whether the affairs of Indo- 
nesia are really the business of the 
United Nations, and there is something 
to be said for the Dutch contention 
that this was an internal dispute. 
Although the Republican Government 
has been dissolved, the Dutch are still 
pledged to the principles of the original 
settlement and are still trying to carry 
it out. A further point is the eager 
activity of the Communists. We have 
before our eyes the example of Burma. 
We have had our own experience in 
Malaya, where the situation very nearly 
got out of hand and has necessitated 
military operations on quite a large 
scale. Before glibly repeating Cannings 
old rhyming charge against the Dutch— 
of “‘offering too little and asking too 
much ’’—we might consider what would 
be the consequences to neighbouring 
lands of anarchy, war, and possibly 
a Communist Government in Dutch 
India. 


The return from the United States 
of the Lacock Abbey copy of Magna 
Carta has revived some uncomfortable 
feelings in this country. The copy 
belonging to the Dean and Chapter of 
Lincoln was sent to New York for the 
World Fair of 1939 and was given 
shelter during the war by the Library 
of Congress. Thousands of Americans 
went to see it and there was even some 
talk—which came to nothing—of send- 
ing it on a tour of the country. The 
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veneration with which the Charter is 
regarded in the United States may seem 
exaggerated to people in this country, 
who are now disposed to look on it as 
a feudal rather than a democratic docu- 
ment. But its importance is less in 
what it actually was than in what later 
generations have agreed to read into 
it; and across the Atlantic it shares 
with Habeas Corpus the honour of an 
imputed parentage in the Declaration 
of Independence and the Bill of Rights. 

The war ended, and after a moving 
and mournful ceremony in the Library 
of Congress the Lincoln copy of Magna 
Carta came home; to be replaced a 
little later, however, by the Lacock 
Abbey Charter, which, although not a 
contemporary copy, is a fine and 
interesting relic. But it was lent and 


not given, and it, too, has now returned 
to this country, leaving the Americans 
with no tangible evidence of an event 
to which they rightly attribute so much 
significance. That might seem a small 


matter to us, but to Americans our 
attitude is bound to appear grudging 
and churlish. Both during the war and 
since they have behaved towards us 
with a generosity all of which cannot 
possibly be written off as proceeding 
from enlightened self-interest ; and in 
their eyes Magna Carta is a symbol of 
so much that they and we are jointly 
defending. If we had only one copy 
of it, they would understand our reluc- 
tance to part with it; but that is not 
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the position and it is just as well to 
recall the facts. 

We have four contemporary copies 
of the Charter, sealed with the Great 
Seal of King John. Two of these are 
in the British Museum, having been 
acquired from Sir Robert Cotton’s 
Collection, and one of them was 
damaged by fire. The other two 
are in Salisbury and Lincoln Cathedrals, 
the Lincoln copy being generally 
regarded as the most perfect contem- 
porary specimen. 

So here are we with four sealed 
copies and some others, unsealed or 
(like the Lacock Abbey Charter) of a 
slightly later date ; and there are the 
Americans with nothing at all. Fair. 
ness, if not gratitude, surely suggests 
that out of our abundance we should 
part with one copy. The grave techui- 
cal difficulties in the way are admitted. 
An Act of Parliament was necessary 
for even the lending of the Lacock 
Abbey Charter, and all sorts of formid- 
able legal obstacles rightly intervene 
where the property either of the British 
Museum or of a Cathedral Chapter is 
involved. But no legal obstacle has 
ever been insuperable when we have 
seriously wanted to do something ; and 
whether it be by gift or by permanent 
loan, this belated act of justice or 
generosity should be performed, for 
the quieting of our consciences and 
for the betterment of Anglo-American 
relations. | 
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